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Art. 1. Sequel to Ecclesiastical Researches, in which the Ori- 
gin of the Introductory Chapters in Matthew and Luke is 
brought to ligh fr om a hus ; and in which the peculiar 
Articles of the Orthodox Taith are traced to the System of 
the Gnostics, who ge the Gospel in the Days of Christ 
and his Apostles. By John Jones. Mawman, 1815, 


THE vain or fanciful theorist who undertakes the subversion of 
opinions, which have the sariction of immemorial prescription, 
niust at least pussess a becoming confidence in his powers. But 4 
double portion of this quality, which has been seldom friendly 
to the discovery of truth, must have fallen to the Jot of that lite- 
rary adventurer, who engages in an open attack upon established 
religious opmions. © 
However mankind may differ in their notions of the truth 
which was originally inyparted to the church, and delivered with 
the solemn injunction that it should be preserved uncorrapted ; 
they must at least allow that the church has “ conténded for the 
faith” with that pertinacity which proves her to have been in ears 
nest. The successive persecutions which she sustained, during 
the probationary period of nearly three centuries, which pre- 
ceded the fail and formal declaration of her opinions, in the first 
General Council, place this point beyond controversion. We 
shall not, at present, insist on the few inducements which exe 
isted to lead her to-err in her mtegrity, ay a proof of the purity 
of her testimony. ‘Thevsentence which she then delivered, con- 
tans inf its uniformity, that internal evidence of its truth, which 
must ever baffle the efforts of the sceptic to account for it; on any 
other grounds, than by admitting, that the sacred deposit was 
transmitted in that purity in which it was originally delivered. 
For 
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For, let the possibility of an error in the testimony of so many wit- 
nesses, as met in that council, be granted: there is yet a coin. 
cidence in that error, which is wholly inexplicable, on any prin 
ciples with which we are acquainted. 

But these diffic dues, though sufficiently discouraging, consti- 
tute but an inconsiderable part of the obstacles which impede 
the saccess of him, who engages in the desperate undertaking, 
of the equally obscure and presuming individual whose endea- 
vours now call down our anmmmadversion. ‘Though the sentence de- 
livered by the first general council on the impostant points, on 
which he has obtruded his opinions, without a solitary qualification 
to fit him for discussing such questions, had surely been sufficient 
to oppose to the dogmatism ot that sect in which he bas enrolled 
himself ; it contains but a stall part of the evidence which we can 
summon in the defence of those truths, on which he has com- 
menced an attack, which is, to speak of it m the softest terms, 
charaeterized as much by its impotence as its malevolence. 

‘The documents by witich the opinions of the primitive church 
may be accurately traced, are so vartous and numerous, that we 
cannot pursue our researches m any direction, without acquiring 
that evidence of its fidelity, as a witness and preserver of the 
faith, which derives mvincible strength from the collateral proofs 
by which it is supported. Whether we appeal to history, or to 
tradition; to the works of divines, or to the sentence of coun. 
cils; whether we proceed upon the concession of the Jew, or 
on the testimony of the Heathen, the success of our resear ebes 
is in all stances alike. From an examination of the testimony 
which they respectively bear to the truth, that accumulation of 
evidence arises, which the sceptic may indeedsresist, but cannot 
easily subvert. 

When we descend from merely general remarks, to an indué- 
tion of particulars, and submit the point in debate to the touch- 
stone of truth, the first voucher to which an appeal may be 
made, is the testimony of Arstory. At an early period the ec- 
clesiastical annals were examined, by one who was distinguished 
above all his contemporaries, by his learning and industry ; and 
who possessed every facility of research, in the libraries of Jeru- 
sulem, in which the authentic records of the primitive church 
were deposited from the earliest period *. After a careful exa- 
mination of these documents, he has stated the result of his in- 
quiry : and it could have beew scarcely less strong im our favour, 
had it been invented to answer our purpose. “ Thus. much,” 
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the historian declares*, “ L have learned from the monuments of 
antient Writers, that until the siege of Jerusalem, under Hadrian, 
a sirceession of fifteen bishops had presided in the church of 
Jerusalem: all of whom, being Hebrews by origin, embraced 
the doctrine held on the person of Christ in its genuine purity.” 

Had we been at any loss to determine in what sense this de- 
claration should be understood, the historian by whom it was 
wade might be taken as his own interpreter. ‘The account 
which he has viven of the Ebionite heresy will clearly evince 
in what sense he conceived, that the doctrine relative to the 
person of Christ, was held by the Church of Jerusalem. As he 
pronounces their doctrine impious who denied the incarnation, 
though they acknowledged the divinity of the Logos}; there 
cannot be room for a cavil, against the consequence, that he 
considered nothing short of a plenary confession of the God- 
head of Christ, an admission of the genuine doctrine. 

To the testimony thus delivered by history the most ample 
confirmation is superinduced by tradition. Without insisting on 
the evidence of the fifteen bishops who succeeded St. James 
in the Mastern Church of Jerusalem; the testimony of twelve 
bishops who succeeded St. Peter in the Western Church of 
Rome, may be confidently cited in support of the orthodox 
cause, This testimony has been collected by a primitive writer f, 
who, in the line of succession, was but one remove from the 
Apostles ; having enjoyed the intimacy of a disciple of the last 
surviving Evangelist §. In what sense he understood the testi- 
mony thus born by that primitive church to the person of Christ, 
it must be superfluous to state when his testimony is produced ||. 





* Vid. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. Lib. IV. cap. y. p. 149. 1.29. reeBroy F 
iL inryot wr areecrianDar, we ebret THs neeree “Adcravdy wodooniang, wrevrena (dine 
Toy cer Dpedy ebro: yeydraces imiontoror Diadoyal dg wavras "BC alas Pucls 
orrag avinader, ray yea th Koh yrnsius neradéeacdat, 

+ Id, ibid. Lib. IIL. cap. xxvii. p. 121. 1, 20-86. Conf. Dem. 
Evang. Lib. IV. cap. ii. xv. pe 146. 171. sqq. ed. Par. 1628. 

t Vid. 8. Iren, adv. Har. Lib. LIL. capp. iijiii, iv. p.174, sqq. ed. 
Bened. 

§ Conf, S. Iren. ibid. cap. iii. § 4 p. 176. 

| S. Iren. ibid. cap. iv. § 2. “ Cui ordination’ assentiunt multe 
gentes barbarorum, eorum qui in Christo credunt, sine charta-et 
atramento scriptam habentes per Spiritum in cordibus suis salutem, 
et veterem traditionem diligenter custodientes ; in unum Deum cre- 
dentes fabricatorem coeli et terra, et omnium que in eis sunt, per 
Christum Jesum Dei Filium. Qui propter eminentissimam er 
figmentum suum dilectionem, eam que esset ex Virgine pores 
nem sustinuit, ipse per se hominem adunans Deo, &¢,”” te 
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In the same chapter in which he declares that God would judge 
the Ebionites, who of all the primitive heretics, exclusively consi- 
dered our Redeemer a man born like themselves ; he asserts the 
divinity of our Lord ; and states this to be the doctii ine, which 
had descended traditionally to the church in whatever regions 
she had published the gracious terms of the Gospel *. 

‘The testimony of history thus confirmed by tradition, derives 
still further corroboration from the evidence of that suceession 
of writers, who have followed each other, in a long line com- 
mencing with the age of the Apostles. On the first attempt 
which was made to impeach the integrity of the church as a 
witness of the truth, the vindicators of her testimony supported 
her defence on the concurrence of the Sacred ‘Text, and the ine 
terpretation of the ecclesiastical writers+. They maintained, 
that previously to the age im which this novel charge was ad- 
vanced, many had written in defence of the truth, against the 
heathens and hereticks ; and that all of them asserted the ortho- 
dox doctrine of the divinity of Christ {, in terms the-most full 
and explicit. These writings were examined at an early period 
by a person fully competent to appreciate the weight of their 
testimony §; but they were found on experiment to jusufy the 
stress which was laid on their authority. The principal part of 
these works exist either wholly or partially at the present day ; 
and a learned prelate of our church, equally distinguished by the 
extensiveness of his erudition andthe strength and comprehensive- 
ness of his mind, has carefully examined their evidence |; but 
the result of his inquiry has been the production of accumulat- 
ing proof im support of the orthodox doctrine. Bya full induc- 
tion he has unanswerably demonstrated, that but one opinion 
prevailed in the chureh on the person of Christ from the earliest 
period ; and that this opinion corresponded, even in the minutest 
respect, with the plenary sentence which was passed on the ques- 
tion before us in the first general council 4. 

As the boxy of evidence which we thus quote in defence of the 
peculiar doctrines of Cbnistianity, is full and connected ; it may 
be easily proved to be universally held, and this from the earliest 
ages. In the next succession after the Apostles, a curious and 
learned enquirer, visited the principal churches, dispersed 

* Conf. S. Iren. ibid. Lib. IV. cap. xxxiii. § 4.7. 3. pp. 271, 272. 

+ Caius ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. Lib, V. cap. xxviii. p. 251. 1. 26. 
a 

t Id. ibid. p. 252. 1. 12—18. 

§ Euseb. ib. cap. xxi. p. 181. 1. 21—28. 

| D. Ball. Def. Fid. Nicen. Op. Lat. ed. Lond. 1721. 

@ Id. ibid. Sect. Il, cap. xv. p. 158. Conf, Sect. HL. cap. x. 
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through the most remote regions, for the purpose of comparing 
their different tenets *. As this person was a converted Jew 4, 
his-evidence must be conceived superior to every objection. The 
substance of his testimony has been preserved by Eusebius; and 
is still direct in our favour. Llaving enumerated the succession of 
bishops in the church of Rome, and spoken of his familiarity 
with the bishop which presided in that city, in his own times, 
lie thus expressly declares {; “ but in every succession, and 
every city, that doctrine is held, which the law, and the pro- 
phets, and our Lord himself had inculcated.” As it is spe- 
cifically stated by the historian who preserves this account, that 
he had left the most plenary testimonials of his religious opi. 
nions §; and, as the historian himself has acknowledged the di- 
vinity of our Lord, and condemned the Ebiouites, who ohare 
it, as heretical and profane ||; we can be at no loss to deter- 
mine in what sense he understood the author before us, in re- 
presenting the catholic church as agreeing in their opinions of 
the person of Christ. | 

‘Fhe testimony which was thus collected by the primitive 
writers who visited differeut churches, is indisputably contirmed 
by the members of the same churches who assembled in one 
place, for the purpose of delivering their sentence in council. 
Besides the convemion which was held under Victor, bishop of 
Rome, against the first heretick on record, who held the no- 
tions of the modern Unitarians J ; a synod was held at Antioch, 
against Paul of Samosata, in which that heretick, though vested 
with the government of the see, was deposed, for impugning the 
divinity of the Saviour **, About fifty-six years subsequent to 
this period the celebrated council of Nice was convened ; in 
which it is no where disputed, that the orthodox doctrine was 
fully canvassed, and formally recognized and confirmed, by the 
bishops of the Catholic Church, in a solemn confession, attested 
by their subscription 4+. 

On the weight of this sentence of the Catholic Church, in 
deciding the point at issue, we have already stated our opimon ; 
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* Id. ibid. p. 184. 1. 7.’ 
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§ Id. ibid. p. 151. 1 31—38, | Vid. Supr. p, 227. n. f. 

«| Euseb. ib, Lib. V. cap. xxviii. p. 252. 1. 25-—93. 

** Conf. Euseb. Lib. VIT. cap. xxix. p. 358. 1. 27. sqq. S. 
Athan de Synodd. § 45. Tom. II. p. 759. \b. 

t+ Euseb. Vit. Const. Lib, VIL. cap.xiv. p. 585. 1. 4, Socrat. 
Hist. Eccl, Lib. I, cap. viii, p. 22, 1. 13. 
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and had all the monuments of ecclesiastical antiquity irrecover. 
ably perished, from this single sentence the primitive doctrine 
might be infallibly collected. ‘The venerable assembly who met 
for the purpose of comparing their opimons, were collected 
froin the remotest parts of the civilized world, ‘To that council 
flocked the divines from Arabia and Persia on the ove side, 
aud of the British isles on the other*.° In this vast assemblage 
of the learning and piety of the habitable globe, there was not a 
single dissenting voice from the general sentence, which ac- 
knowledged the pre-existence of Christ, and admitted his divi- 
nity, as at least antecedent to the creation}. But five bishops, 
and these as inconsiderable m their name as their number f, 
denied his co-eternity and co-essentiality with the Father. For 
this uniformity of testimony, it Is scarcely necessary to repeat, 
there can be but one mode of accounting; that the opinion in 
which so many witnesses agreed, must have been coincident 
with that which they severally derived by tradition from the 
Apostles of Christ, 
lvrefragable as the body of proof is which thus accumulates 
as we advance, in support of the orthodox faith, it forms but a 
part of the testimony to which the Church may appeal in de- 
fence of the purity of its faith. “Those who would question this 
evidence, as of suspicious authority, in consequence of the cor- 
rupted channel through which it is derived, may be finally 
referred to the Pagans and Jews for a testimony of its integrity. 
Within a few years of the death of the last surviving Apostle, 
the proconsalate of Asia was committed by Trajan to the younger 
Pliny. ‘The desertion of the Heathen temples, within the 
sphere of his immediate jurisdiction, in consequence of the rapid 
extension of Christianity, excited his alarm, and became the 
subject of his complaint to the Emperor §. The most effectual 
means were taken by the proconsul to acquire a just knowledge 
of the tenets and institutions of a sect, whose history was novel 
and extraordinary. For this purpose he examined two young 
persons, of the office of deaconness, by torture, that the strength 
of their sufferance operating on the weakness of their sex, he might 
acquire, from their extorted confessions, a perfect insight mto 
the nature of the new religion ||. ‘The result of this experiment, 





* Euseb, Vit. Const. Lib. VII. cap. vii. p. 579.1. 35. sqq. Conf. 
cap. xix. p. 588. 1. 37, Soerat. Hist. Ecc. Lib. I. cap viii. p. 18. 
1, 48. sqq. 

+ Socrat. ibid. p. 22. 1. 11—13. 

} Id. ibid. p. 22. 1. 14—18. 

§ Phn. Epist. Lib, X. cap. xcvii. p. 722, ed. Varior. 1669, 
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which involves a proof, in the very attempt to extort a confes. 
sion, that Christianity was at this early period distinguished by 
its mysteries, furnishes a noble testimony to the acknowled ved 
divinity of its neavenly Founder. “The utmost that he had ac- 
quired from this uudertaking. he has himself recounted ; and it 
amounts to fitth more than a discovery that the Christians 
merely convened for the purpose of addressing hymus to Christ 
asGod*. We may clearly collect from his testimony, that the 
mysteries of which he was informed, were solemnized in the 
simple ceremony of partaking of bread and wine, under a coye- 
nani, which bound the soldiers of Christ not to transgress any 
moral obligation 
Were there any thing equivocal in the testimony thus expli- 
citly borne to the divinity of Christ, it would be at once illus- 
trated, and the obvious meaning of Piiny confirmed, by the 
description given by ecclesiastical historians of those hymns, in 
which our Lord wes celebrated in the congregation of primitive 
Christians. Among the many proofs to which the early theolo- 
giaus appealed against the original impugners of this fundamental 
article of our faith, were these compositions +. One of these 
historians has expressly referred the origin of this psalmody to the 
tines of St. Lgnatius, who was placed in the see of Antioch by 
St. John the Evangelist {. And we have, even at this day, a 
specimen of these early productions, in a hymn coinposed by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, the disciple of Pantenus, who, if he 
did not converse with the Apostles, was mstructed by their ime 
mediate disciples. ‘This curious document, however, closes 
with the most plenary confession of the divinity of our Lord; 
in hailing him as “ Christ, the King,—the God of Peace §,” as 
—- 
* Plin Epist. Lib. Xx. cap. xevii. p. 724. “ Adfirmubant au- 
tem hanc fuisse summam, vel culpe sue, vel erroris, quod essent 
soliti, stato die, ante lucem convenire, carmenque Christe quasi Deo 
dicere secum invicem.’ 
+ Euseb. Hist. fe Lib. V. cap. xxviii. p. 252. 1. 19—92, 
t Socrat. Hist. Eccl. Lib. VI. cap viii. p. 322. 1. 92 -$9, 
§ Clem. Alexandr. Oper. Tom. I. p. 312. ed, Potter, 
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he had been previously termed by the great evangelical pro- 
phe t. 

The last witnesses, to whose testumony we may appeal 
against the determined blasphemy of the modern intidel, are 
those old and implacable enemies of our Lord and Redeemer, 
by whom he was rejected and crucitied. However they denied 
that Jesus was the Christ, they were forward to admit the 
divinity of their Messiah. We possess translations aud para- 
plrases of their prophets, we retain apocryphal histones, and 
learned commentaries on their sacred writers, which as pub- 
lished before the appearance of Christ upon earth, deliver a 
testimony unintluenced by that party spirit which has since em- 
bittered their controversies with Christians. But from these 
imparuial vouchers we deduce additional confirmation of the 
distinguishing doctrines of our holy religion. “Phey youu i pro- 
claimmg with one common voice , that the } Messiah, on whom 
the expectations of the Jewish nation were fixed, was to be 
born of a Virgin, that bis goimg forth was of old, even trom 
everlasuog, and that assuming the name aud character of the 
Almighty, he was to be Jel iovah their righteousness. 

Such is the strong line of circumvallation within which that 
sacred band, the army of martyrs and confessors, who have 
contended and died for the faith, have entrenched themselves 
against the open or secret attacks of the infidel and blasphemer. 
Ou bi aring that the bulwarks of our Sign were agai menaced 
with an attack, we confess our ingenuity was nota litle baffled 
iu cndeavouring to discover the vulnerable point to which we 
should first be called to meet the assailants. |t was, however, 
with no small share of mortification and surprise, that we found 
oursclves summoned to the weary task of retracing ground, over 
which our predecessors, of whose labours we may now speak 
with the tenderest sympathy, have been long weary in travelling, 
ayain and again. 

We had "he ‘en indeed told, by a talking title- -page, as our rea- 
ders have -been already fully apprised, that ** the origin of the 
introductory chapters of Matthew aud Luke was (at le ugth) 
brought to light trom Josephas.” But we must plead guilty 
to the count of dulness, to which our thankless though necessary 
office often and perhaps justly exposes us, in the heavy task 
which is imposed on us of following where others prec ede ; that 
we did not anticipate a larger portion of our author's “ Intro- 
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* Vid. Rittangel. in Lib. Jeair. p. Sl. sqq. ed. 1642. Basnage 
Hist. des Juif. Liv. V. chap. x. § 6. 7. Tom. VIII. p. 117, sqq. 
ed. 1716. Kidder Dem. of Messiah, P. I. ch. ix. p. 106. Alix 
Judgm. of Jew. Church ag. Umitar, passim, 
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duction” than we can confess to, and which now appears to us by 
far too amusing to withhold any longer from our readers. kt 
did not indecd enter our conception, that any writer would 
be found at the present day, so hardy as to risk his reputation 
for sanity, by avowing the dull and exploded fable, that the 
Essenes were primitive christians, aud that Josephus and Philo, 
by whom they are described, were converts to the truth of the 
Gospel. Such, however, is too tuly the case. lu the proof 
of these pomis the auther labours through the whole of bu 
“ latroduction,” if indeed we may apply that term to the forty- 
six pages of senseless raving which he employs in giving us 
some insight into his designs. Thus far, however disposed to 
deny almost every conclusion which he has formed, we frankly 
admit he has succeeded probably beyond his expectations. For 
though we can discover, in the mode in which he has con- 
ducted his arguments, or to express ourselves with accuracy, 
has recounted bis dreams, nothing from which we can conjecture 
how he could delude himself ato the belief that he had esta- 
blished a single point at which he auned ; he thus far explained 
his mitentions, as he has demonstrated, with admirable suc- 
cess, that there was a sinister object at which he secretly drove. 
It required no exertion of sagacity to discover, that by proving 
Plulo, Josephus, and the Essenes to have been Christians, a 
commanding poit would be gained. Since in being Jews, they 
must have been deists, it would have been strange, indeed, if 
this point being secured, their testimony could not be turned to 
some useful accouut, in undermining the peculiar doctrines of 
the Christian faith. 

‘There are few discussions, however distinguished by their 
absurdity, which can be prolonged to any extent, (where the 
fatal extreme is avoided of wearying the reader by their tediousness 
and length) that do aot afford something novel or ludicrous, to 
repay the patience of the reader, who follows them ou to the 
close. When the Tolands or Woolatous of the last age exposed 
a soft or vulneraule part to the rod of the chastiser, they some- 
times unexpectedly exhibited themselves in those curious pos- 
tures, which afforded some food for laughter, where they did 
not provoke a painful sense of disgust. But with such a drowsy 
and determined dullness has the sorry animal before us, (whose 
Species is not defined by the quickness of their perception, hut 
the length of their ears,) laid himself down to the Jash, that we 
derive nothing but weariness from the painful duty le has in- 
posed on us of goading hun out of that sacred mneclosure into 
which he has ebteuded. Others err through inadvertence, but 
the sciolist with whom we are engaged, blunders by premedita- 
tion and design. | 

. When 
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When it was first serious!y asserted by Whiston, that he had 
discovered proofs of Josephus being a Christian *, the discovery, 
though superlatively absurd, was at least amusing to his contem- 
poraries, because it was new. The idle legend of Philo’s con- 
version by St. Peter, would be now less disgusting m the repe- 
tition, as it is more antient; if it were not so soon repeated 
after Basnage had demonstrated +, that the proofs of this sily 
notion were deduced from a work which was written when be 
was a Jew. We might even listen to a duli protracted tale, 

urporting to prove an absurdity, which even the credulity of 
Vhiston could not swallow ; that the Epaphreditus, whom Jo- 
sephus has ennobled by so many tiles, and to whom he has 
dedicated his pr.ncipal works, was the humble emissary whom 
St. Paul dispatched ona mission to the Philippians. But when 
compelled to submit to have that old, doting, monkish dream, 
told over, once more and again, which exhibits the Essenes 
and ‘Therapeute of Plilo in the character of reverend friars, 
after the absurdity has been so thoroughly exposed f, it is surely 
too much for the exhaused patience of our weary office to bear, 

We need not expose ourselves to the chance of ridicule in 
entering Into a serous refutation of the arguments used to prove 
the christianity of these witnesses, on whose testimony the 
orthodox faith is now overthrown. Had we leisure or room for 
such an undertaking, we would undertake to prove, that by a 
very little address in the management «f the same arguinent 8, 
the number of those witnesses m behalf of the Unitarian Opi- 
nions might be extended at will. We would venture to demon- 
strate by the same, or similar arguments, that Celsus, or at 
least Porphyry, or those senseless Hebrew blasphemers, Kimchi 
and Lipman, were true advocates of the pure doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and enemics only to the errors of a corrupt and falsified 
creed. ‘That undue advantage, however, may not be taken of 
our silence, we shall bestow on this fundamental position of our 
author just as much attention as it deserves. Leaving him 
therefore im unmolested enjoyment of those proofs, if he is 

leased so to term them, by which he evinces that Philo, Jo- 
sephus, and the Essenes were Christians, we shall submit to a 





—— 


* Whist. Dissert. 1. in Joseph. § Ixxi. p. xxii. Conf. Dissert. 
VI. c. The honour of this curious discovery is however re- 
ferred by this fanciful author to Galatin a converted Jew; 
Vid. Galatin. de Arcan. Cathol. Verit. cap. iv. int. Testimon, 
Joseph. n. $364. ed. Havercamp. Tom. II. p. 275. 

+ Vid. Basn, Hist. des Juif. Liv. 1], chap, xxii. xxiii. Tom. IV, 
p- 597. sqq 

$ ld, ibid. chap. xxi. p. 562. sqq. 
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task, which we feel to be derogatory to our consequence, though 
it is accomplished by a single observation, and proceed to de- 
monstrate that they were Hebrews. 

One consideration is, we believe, adequate to lay the ques- 
tion at rest, and to dissipate the stupid dream in which our au- 
thor has so long and so securely reposed. And difficult as may 
be the task of distinguishing between different shades of Deism, 
which melt into each other in so soft a gradation, that their 
-coyterminous boundaries are not easily perceived ; one distinc- 
uon, we imagine, still separates the faith of the Unitarian and 
the Jew. ‘The notion of a military and temporal deliverer, will 
not, we trust, be easily reconciled, by those senseless perverters of 
the most obvious meamngs, with the character of Him who was 
the Prince of Peace. Such, however, was the notion but too 
generally maintained by the Jews of their Messiah *; and such 
the common notion which Philo and Josephus have associated 
with that term}. ‘The ludicrous mistake into which this notion 
led Josephus is sufficiently notorious ; in the very scene of our 
Lord’s miracles, and some years after his ministry was closed, he 
hailed the Emperor Vespasian as the Christ to whom he looked 
for salvation t. ‘The proofs of Philo’s conversion, and of the con- 
version of the Essenes, whom he has eulogised, rest upon a foun- 
dation which involves consequences not less superlatively absurd. 
The description which he has given of the Therapeutz, those pri- 
mitive Christians, with whom the Unitarians of the present cea- 
tury seem as affectionately disposed to fraternize, as the Papists 
were of the past, was demonstrably written some years before 
the Gospel was preached §. 

These facts speak for themselves. We merely mention inci. 
dentally, as a further specimen of the accaracy with which our 
author has commenced his vigorous attack upon the orthodox 
faith; that his notion of the identity of the Essenes and the 
Therapeutz, whom he takes leave to confound, without offer- 
ing any apology for the liberty, has been censured as a gross 
error ||. And we are further so rude as to instuaate, by way of 
corollary, that his notion of the identity of the Epaphroditus, 
who was known to Josepbus with that Epaphroditus, who was 
frecdman to Nero, has been conceived to rest upon a chrono 


Ques 





* Vid. Basn. Hist. des Juif. Liv. I. chap. xvi. § 20. p. 403. 

+ Id. ibid. chap. xxii § 21. p. 640. chap. xxiv. § 16. p. 701. 

t Basn. ibid. Joseph. De Bel. Jud. Lib. HI. cap. viii. 5 9. p. 249. 

f Basn. ibid. chap. xxii. § 10. 11. 12. p. 615. sqq. 

| Bevereg. Cod. Canon. Eccl. Prim. Lib. IL. cap, ii, § 3. ap. 
Fatr. Apostol, ‘Tom, II. p- 146. ed. Cleric. ]724,' 
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logical blunder* , which supposes a man to be in existence in the 
reign of ‘Jyajan, who was certainly put to death in the reign of 
Dowitian. 

We have dwelt thus particularly on the subject of our author's 
“ Jutvoduction,” as it coutais the fundamental principle on 
which his entire system is built. On reducing Philo aud Jose- 
phus from the rank of primitive Christians to their proper level 





om oe ee ae - + _ 





* Vid. Huds. in Joseph. contr. anton Tom. II. p. 1829. n.f, 
Whist. in Joseph. Jew. Antiq. Prowm. p.2. n.* Josephus in- 
scribes his * Life’? to Epaphroditus, vid. Joseph. Vit. § 76. 
Tom. Il. p. 39. ed. Haverce. specitying in the course of it, that K 
Agrippa H. was then dead; Justus of Tiberias having deferred 
the publication of his history until that occurrence took place, 
that the falsity of his statements might not be detected; Id. ibid. 
§ 65. p. 33, Justus, however, fixes the death of K. Agrippato A. D. 
100. ap. Phot. Bibliothec, Cod. xxxiii. which perfectly accords 
with the statement of Josephus, that Justin’s history was, com- 
pleted during the life of Vespasian and Titus, though the publica- 
tion of it was deferred twenty years after the time when it was 
composed. Joseph. ibid. p. 35. Now as Vespasian died A. D. 80, 
before which time it is not probable that Justin completed his his- 
tory of the Jewish war, which was not terminated until A.D. 73: 
ifwe allow for the 20 years during which it remained unpublished, 
it brings down the time when Josephus, i in addressing Epaphroditus, 
speaks of that history as published, and of Agrippa as dead, 
to A.D. 100. Nothing however is more certain than that the Epa- 
phroditus, who was treedman to Nero, was put to death by Do- 
mitian, A. D. 95. Vid. Dio. Hist. Libs LXAVIL. cap. xiv. p. 1113. 
He cannot of course form any middle term to connect the Epaphro- 
ditus who was known to Josephus with the Epaphroditus who was 
known to St. Paul .) in truth, we have only to compare the 
description of Josephus, Vit. § 76. p. 39. Antiq. Jud. Prom. § 2, 
‘Tom. 1. p. 2. with that a the Apostle, Phil. ii, 25—30. in order to 
discover the ludicrous absurdity of conceiving them the same per- 
son; Josephus having courted the favour and protection of the 
one, while the other is commended to the respect and protection 
of the Philippians, The title under which Josephus addresses his 
patron, iS xpatiss apav Era peers 5 which is precisely the title 
St. Paul s gives to Festus, Act. xxvi. 25. of pairoucer, xeatice Ones, I 
am not mad most noble Festus: as * the most noble Epaphroditus”’ 
must have conceived him, had he found himself addressed in the 
following terms, réy adiAQor wal curegydy mal cospatiwrny pe tur 
© axecodc. ‘These last words, instead of proving that the Apos- 
tie’s tellow-labourer, was the most noble Epaphroditus, a Procu- 
rator to Trajan, justify the received notion that he was the humble 
Epa naan, who was afterwards bishop of Philippi ; vid. Bevereg. 
in Canon, Apost. u. Patr. Apost, Tom, I, p. 458. col, 1. 
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among infidel Jews, the force of their testimony, which under 
any view must have been perfectly harmless, when cited against 
Christianity, now wholly vanishes into smoke. And whether 
their evidence is adduced against the miraculous conception, or 
the introductory chapters ‘of the Gospels, by which that doc- 
trine is proved, it is entitled to just as much hw. got as may be 
due to the “ Nizzachon” of Rabbi R. Lipmann, or “ Calne 
Inquiry” of Mr. Thomas Be Isham, works which we conceive 
to rival each other as much in piety, as m learnmg and sense. 

Our author having thus laid his foundation, proceeds on the 
main object of his work. His first part, which is divided into 
ten chapters, consequently opens with disclosing the source from 
whence the orthodox opinion has originated relative to the Di- 
vinity of our Lord. In this pious undert: aking, “ Mr. Jones 
(who) professes to be an ardent and patient enquirer, guided 
only by the evidenee of facts, and not by the authority of the 
learned,” has contrived to demonstrate this repugnance to owe 
any thing to the labours of the learned, by the equally liberal 
use and parsimonious acknowledgment which he makes of Dr. 
Lardner’s laborious collections. ‘The authorities which he thus 
musters, he directs to that point, to which, as may be easily 
conjectured, the reasoning of the Unitarian champion primarily 
tends. 


“The Heathens, it is we!l known, believed in the existence and 
agency of many gods. ‘These, as they supposed, often appeared in 
the shape, or entered the bodies of men. When Jesus Christ ap- 
peared, and exhibited, in the miracles which he performed, the 
proofs of his divine mission, the conclusion was natural, that he 

was himself one of the gods, acting by virtue of his own power, 
and not with the authori ity of Jehovah. A Jew, who disbelieved 
the Pagan gods, would more rationally infer that he was the servant 
of God—endued with power to prove the truth of his delegation, 

jut the spirit of Paganism dictated to its votaries a very different 
inference; and this dictate will appear the origin of the Divine 
ao which has evey since been imputed to Jesus of Nazareth.” 

”. 47. 


Thus far, however, we are brought round by this mgenious 
mode of advancing, to the precise point from whence we set 
out. From this representation, which our author proceeds to 
contirm and exemplify, by the convenient assistance of Dr, 
Lardner, it appears, that the heathens were found polytheists 
at the beginning, and continued such to the last. But this is 
but a small part of the merit of this argument, which is a happy 
exemplification of that method of superabundant proof, which 
in establishing twice as much as is requisite, virtually proves 
nothing 
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nothing at all. From this reasoning it as certainly follows, that 
Paul aud Peter, and the other Apostles, were deified not less than 
our Lord; for they also were men preternaturally empowered, 
who by working miracles gave evidence that they were gods, 
If such was the effect of that miraculous power, with which the 
primitive ministry was endued, our author must again disprove 
twelve parts out of the thirteen, which compose his own de- 
monstration, before he can be admitted to have advanced a 
single step in his proof: for it is peculiar to those who maintain 
the orthodox faith, to deny the divinity of the twelve apostle$ 
with the same stedfastness that they assert the divinity of Christ. 
But on proving thus much, we conceive he will leave his ori- 
gival proof as inefficient and hollow as we could desire. 

But we can probably help this sophist to a distinction which 
will enable him to extricate the question out of that happy per- 
plexity into which it blunders under his explanation. If there- 
fore we may be allowed to state the truth, ma manner little 
known to Unitarian logicians, without suppressing the better 
part of it, the question between the Orthodox and Unitarian 
will assume a very difierent hue. Let the purblind sophist 
therefore restore that part of the argument which has been thus 
dexterously or wnwittingly suppressed; Iet him acknowledge 
prophecy as well as miracles to form the proof of our Lord’s 
divinity ; he wall thus possibly uuviddle the mystery in which the 
question between us is otherwise mnextricably involved ;—how 
Christ was received as God, while his Apostles were merely 
acknowledged as men. In fact, ow this species of divine de- 
monstration, the founders aud apologists of Christianity have 
invariably insisted trom the first. It is the proof to which the 
Apostle St. Peter appeals on the first preaching of the Gospel ; 
it is the proof to which the Evangelist St. Matthew appeals in 
the opemmg chapters of the first part of the sacred canon which 
he composed*. ‘The long list of Christian apologists, who 
have contended for the faith, from St. Barnabas to St. Atha- 
nasius, never deviate from this line of proof+, which was con- 





* Comp. Act. ii. 14. 16. 25. 30. 33. 34. Matt, i. 22, 23. ii. 6. 
15.17. in. 3 &e. 

+ S. Barnad. Epist. cap. i. ii, Patr. Apost. Tom. I. pp. 56. 60. 
§. Ignat. Ep. ad Smyrn. capp. v. vii. Patr. Apost. Tom. IL. pp. 35. 
36. J. Mart. Dial. cum ‘Iryph. p. 286. d. sqq. ed. Par. 1675. 
Tertul. adv. Jud. cap. vii. p 188. sqq. ed. Rigalt 1675. S. Iren. 
adv. Har. Lib. iv.cap. xi. p. 239. S. Cypr. adv. Jud. Lib. II. cap. 
ii. sq. p. $2. ed. Ox. 1632. Orig. contr. Cels. Tom. 1. p. $65.d.sqq- 
ed. Bened. Euseb. Dem. Evang. Lib. IV. cap. xv. p. 171. sqq: 
Lib. V. per tot. p. 202. sqq. S. Athan. contr. Arian. Orat. 1. 
gap. xiii, p. 417. cap. lil. sqq. p. 456, &c. ed, Bened, 
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secrated by the observance of their inspired predecessors. The 
modern Unitarians, we are sensible, emulating a different ex- 
ample, reject the prophetieal part of the demonstration, which, 
we are likewise sensible, was rejected by their precursors, the 
primitive Ebionites* ; and as the proof of genuine Christianity 
is in all ages conclusive, the consequences of this rejection of 
its evidence, are, under ail circumstances, the same. ‘The he- 
retics of either age not only reject the conclusion which this 
evidence establishes, that Christ was incontestibly God, but 
demonstrate their sense of its conclusiveness, by rejecting those 
parts of the Scriptures as spurious, by which this pure, this 
essential doctrine of Christianity 1s infallibly proved. 

We have, however, yet another exception to put in against 
the deductions of the researcher. The conclusion which he 
labours to establish, as it is insufficient in its intention, is like- 
wise unfounded im fact. We have still to observe, that how- 
ever admirably calculated the methods of Evangelical deman- 
stration were to attain the purposed object, such is the ob- 
stinacy and fully of the human heart, that they generally failed 
of their end. ‘The Heathens, some very partial instances ex- 
cepted, neither admitted the divinity of our Lord, nor admitted 
his miracles to be a proof of it. 

We retain, unfortunately for the credit of the contrary as- 
sumption, adequate accounts, delivered on the testimony not 
merely of Christians, but of Heathens and Jews, of the effects 
produced by the display of miraculous power, which distin- 
guished the ministry of our Lord. Instead, however, of prove 
ing the despised and crucified Galilean a god, whose humiliation 
and sufferings but ill accorded with their gross notions of the 
glory of a divinity, they very effectually proved him a magician. 
If Celsius: be any authority, such was the effect which was 
wrought on the Heathens +. If the Talmudists be any autho- 
rity, such was the effect produced on the Jews. ‘The Chris- 
tians fully confirm the truth and evince the antiquity of this re- 
presentation ; not merely by the methods in which they coun- 
tervailed the prejudices of both parties, but by the explicit alle- 
gation of their words. From the age of Justin Martyr to that 
of St. Athanasius, evidences might be easily accumulated § in 





* S. Epiphan. Her. xxx. cap xviii. Tom. I. p. 142. b. ed. Petav. 

+ Vid. Cels, ap. Orig. Lib. 1. cap. xxviii, Tom I. p. 346. 

¢ Vid. Buxtort Lex. Talmud. v. twp, p. 1460. 

§ Just. Mart. Apol. Maj. p. 72. a. Dial. cum Tryph. p. 296. a. 
S. Iren. adv. Her. Lib. II. cap. xxxii. § 4. p. 166. Arnob. adv. 
Gent. Lib. I. p. 25. ed. Varior. 1651. Orig. contr. Cels. Lib. I, cap. 
kxviii. p. $02. Euseb. Dem. Evan. Lib, LI. cap. v. p. 125. a. 1 


contr. Hierocl. p. 512, d. S, Athanas, de Incara. Verb, eap. xlviil, 
Tom. I, p. 89. e. 
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proof of the fact. In a word, so mveterste were the prejadices 
of Jew and Gentile against the doctrine of a suffermg Saviour, 
so debased their concepuions of the nature of God, that their 
preconceived opinions on these subjects nresisitbly opposed the 
operation of those proofs which demonstrated the divinity of 
our Lord *. 

The platform of our author’s work being thus laid, two ob- 
jects necessarily fall within the compass of lis design-: 1. to trace 
the causes by which pure Unitarianism declined, and 2 to point 
out the impure source from which the orthodox faith has de. 
scended. ‘The foulest smk of Heathen and Gnostic depravity 
is accordingly sounded and opened up; from the one he deduces 
the doctrine of the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour, and froin 
the other the doctrine of Original Sin, Free Grace, Justifi. 
cation, Xe. 

Most bitterly do we deplore, that our time and limits will nof 
permit our following the author through the congenial element 
mto which his fancy now leads him, with a species of druvkew 
infatuation. Hopeless as the task would be, by a selection out of 
that mass of nonsense and blasphemy which he has accumulated, 
to exhibit the Unitarian creed and its advocate m that detestable 
light in which they must strike its votarists, were they not grossly 
besotted ; it would at least afford us an opportunity of adminis- 
terme that salutary correction, which is necessary to bring at 
effender to himself, who does not merely forget the respect due 
to the faith which has the sanction of laws, human and divine, 
but deems the decencies of social life only devised to be outraged. 

To the castigation of one error we will, however, deseend ; 
as it involves the only point that has even the slow of plansi. 
bility, and is deemed of fundamental importance by tts author. 


“ And here it must be observed,’’ says Mr. Jones, “ that the 
simple humanity of Christ is essential to the validity of the whole 
scheme. Jesus Christ rose from the dead as a pledge of the resur- 
rection of mankind: he must therefore in naturé and constitution 
be one of that kind. Forif he inherited the divine nature, it most 
obviously followed, that a being, who by virtue of his superior na- 
ture, survived death, is no proof of the resurrection of an inferior 
race of beings, who by nature are subject to death.” P. 64. 


How the resurrection of one man can be the preof of the 
resurrection of another, even after this demofistration, we are 
rather too dull te discover. We ean perceive an arutog, be- 


~~ - » —— dieadiee, inns > +». ‘| _ ——" Te. di = 


* Vid. Cels, ap Orig. ut supe, Se IT, cap. ix. p- $92. d. Tryphe 
ap. J. Mart, ut supe’. p. 249, 
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tween the resurrection of two men, and deduce an inference 
from the one to the other; but in the objects in which the 
Unitarian reasoner represents his fundamental tenet as exem- 
plified, the analogy is so faint as to elude our perception, the 
inference so remote as to defy an induction. The resurrection 
of the Prophet of Nazareth was attended with circumstances so 

culiar, that we can scarcely conceive another case with which it 
can be identified. It cannot follow by necessary consequence, that 
because that frame which never saw corruption was raised up, 
the body which-moulders to dust, or is consumed to ashes, will 
again resume its vital warmth and motion. We mention this 
case out of numbers that may be imagined ; and it sufficiently: 
demonstrates that same intermediate links must be supplied in 
the chain of proof, by which objects thus unassociated and re- 
mote, are comnected together. ‘These links we can indeed very 
easily supply; but when supplied, we at once perceive, that they 
supersede the Unitarian proof, which is simply deduced from 
the resurrection of a prophet of Nazareth. 

If from the debasement of this scheme, we now lift our eyes, 
and louk up to the system of pure genuine Christianity, it re- 
presents our Lord’s death as directed to an end which was in- 
finitely higher than that of giving proof of a resurrection. In 
the godvumoixiA@- copia Oe (that multiplicity of design which 
can apply the samemeans to the attainment of different ob- 
jects), we have reason to admire and adore that Wisdom which 
gave to his resurrection this variety of application, and render- 
ing it a proof of his immeasurable power, laid the foundation of 
that proof, by which we may deduce our own from his resurrec. 
tion. . He permitted the anmbilation of his natural power in 
submitting to death ; and by raising himself up, set the seal of 
truth to his promise, and proved himself possessed, not merely 
of power to perform what he has declared, but of that preter. 
natural power which is. more than adequate to our resuscitation. 
For he who could work so great a miracle in his own person, 
when he submitted to.the bondage of death, must be adequate 
to work the same miracle individually in ours, now that he has 
broken the fetters of the grave, and triumphed over the de- 
stroyer. So far, therefore, is the consideration of his divine na- 
ture from being subversive of the evidence of a resurrection, 
that it confirms the proof deducible from bis revival from the 
grave by the strongest corroboration. But let us subduct this 
notion of inherent power from his resurrection, and we can no 
more infer from his having risen, that we shall rise, than it can 
be inferred from the historical fact. of his having cured the 
dropsy or leprosy. 3 | 

R : Impotent 
YOL. IV. SEP1“MBER, 1815. 
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Impotent as the attempt of our author is to establish the 
fundamental tenet of his creed, it is surpassed in imbecihty by 
his efforts to account for the manner in which that creed was 
superseded. ‘Tv accomplish this end, the Aeathen notion of the 
Divinity of our Lord is igs the double duty of explaining 
how the prumitwe doctrine, 1. of Camnst’s simple humanity, 
and 2. of the resurreciton of he dead, were ultimately subverted, 
in the fall of which the pure Unitarian faith was necessarily in- 
volved. P. 63. sqq. 

It cannot be necessary to enter into the merits of 2 proof 
which 1s deduced from an assumption, equally absurd and un- 
founded. Yet false and foolish as we have proved our author's 
fundamental position, that the heathens acknowledged the Di- 
vinity of Christ ; it 1s equalled in these engaging qualities by his 
inference, that they employed this notion to subvert the proof 
of a resurrection. As intreprt assertion weighs very light in the 
scale against positive fact; our author may be sent for instruc. 
tion to hrs own authorities; and they will teach him a different 
lesson, witheut imposing on him the task of forcing it by tor- 
ture from their unwilling assertions. ‘he Gnostics, he ma 
there learn, rejected the incarnation*, and the Heathens the 
resurrection +, because they accounted beth absurd and impos- 
sible. Consequently, even according to the seale of his own 
meagre scheme of religion, they never could have passed the 
threshold of Christianity: for, faith in the humanity of Christ 
and ina general resurrection are we believe essential articles 
ever in the Creed of Unitarian Christianity. 

We are freed from the task of pursuing these absurdities any 
further to their consequences. Our author having thus laid his 
train, and prepared us for the eventful moment of applying the 
match, very prudently retires from the consequences of ap ex- 
plosion. Having coneluded his long demonstration or dreain, 
and proved very much to his own satisfaction, that some posst- 
bility existed, that corruptions might have tainted the primitive 
doctrine; in the expectant moment, when we looked for some 


evidence of the fact, be very politely takes leave of his subject 
aud proof, m the followi Ing terms : 


“In this chapter my purpose is bricfy to detail a few impor- 
tant facts re specting the corruptions of C hristianity , leaving the evi- 


dence of them to develope itself, as occasion may require in the 
course of the volume.” P. 80. 





—— ; ecemmmenaiaatl 
* S. lren. adv. Har. Lib. I. cap. xxvi. § 1.2. p. 145. 


+ Cels. ap. Orig. Lib. V. cap. xiv. p.588 a.b. Athenag. de 
Resur. p. 44. a. c. “Theoph. ad Autol p- 77. c. ed Pay. 1615. 
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After wearying ourselves in search of this evidence, it is true, 
without indulging the smallest expectation of discovering any, 
even the feeblest attempt to produce it: our readers need 
scarcely be informed how fully this expectation was answered. 
As we have, however, now rei ached the very point of attack at 
which the entire fury of the enemy 1s directed, it may nct be 
imprudent to fortify it against the attempts of future assailants. 
In the Christian Heresies and the Heathen Philosophy, the ad- 
versaries of our religion have long pretended to discover the 
impure sources by which the apostolical faith was corrupted. — 
After having inspected the source of this imaginary pollution 
we conceive it possible to demonstrate, in very few words, that 
this notion is not merely at variance with truth, but irreconcila- 
ble with possibility. 

Of the origin of the primitive Hereticks we cannot be igno- 
rant. The uniform statement of early writers, inspired as well as 
ecclesiastic, represents them as descended trom the school of Si- 
mon Magus, a native Samaritan *. The source of their errors, and 
the subject of the diviwity and incarnation of Christ is thus 
easily discovered in the history of his compatriots. The Sama- 
ritans, who were regarded as heretics by the Jews, had been 
established in the region to which they gave their name, pre- 
viously to the return of the Jewish tribes from the Babylonish 
captivity +. “As this event, however, took place previously to the 
collecting of the Jewish Canon, which was embodied by Ezra ; 
and as subsequent jealousies tended to embroil these sectaries 
with the Jews, they acknowledged no more of the Scripture 
text as canonical, than the Israelites had brought with them 
into captivity. The Prophets, who had predicted that event, 
whose works, of course, were not embodied in the canon 
util it had occurred, were in consequence rejected by the Sa- 
maritans{t. The Christian Heretic ks, who were their immediate 
descendants, naturally inherited their prejudices ; and both of the 
great sects into which they branched, rejected the prophetical 
Writings ||, after the example of their founder §, and w ith them 
rejected, of course, one half of the proot of Christianity, which 
rests on the demonstration of inspiration and miracles. Having 
thus formed a creed, which excluded the Divinity and Incarnation 
of Christ, which the Prophets had plainly inculcated ; accord- 
ing to this creed, they squared or rejected the Christian Ca- 





* S. Iren. ib. cap. xxiii. > 99. 
+ Basn. Hist. des Juif. “~ [. ch. iv. § 19% Tom. IIT. p. 80. 
t Id. ib. ch. xi. § 2. p. 215. || S. Tren. ib. cap. xxvii. § 2. pe 
106. S. Epipltan. ut supr. p. 259. n. *. § Id. ibid. § 3. p. 99. 
rR 2 non, 
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non *, as it suited their preconceived opinions. "Vlis account 
of the origin of those heresies, which carries convretion in its 
mternal evidence, is confirmed by the external testimony of the 
primitive writers ; ° from the times of St. Polycarp, who SUC- 
ceeded St. John, to the age of St. Epiphanius ++, who speaks of 
the remains of those sects, us existing in Cyprus in the era 
in which he flourished. 

The origi of the School of the new Platonists, which was 
established in Alexandria, is not involved in greater obscurity. 
‘Phe foundation of that sect, which was laid im the scheme of a 
grand comprehension, which was to include the Platonic and 
Peripatetic Philosophy is ascribed to Ammoniust. From this 
school descended Herennius, Plotinus, and Origenes, who were 
succeeded by Porphyry, lamblichus, and Hierocles || the avowed 
and implacable enemies of the name and revelation of Christ. 
Under Plutarch it was transferred to Athens, be having been a 
native of that city §; and Proclus, Svrianus, Marinus were. bis 
successors. Isidore and Damascius must be referred to the 
mime school, by whom the remains of the sect were again 
transferred to Alexandria. 

But we must not confound the Philosophic and the Cate- 
chetical School, which were equally established in that city. 
Of the former we have an account in a fragment of Origen, 
whose authority is definitive on the point at issue ; as he pre- 
sided m the one and frequented the other: but he sets at the 
head of the former School his master Pantenus € : and we learn 
from Eusebius, that the succession of his disciples consisted of 
Clement, Origen, Heraclas, Dionysius and Pierius **. Some 
further account of the Catechetical School, after this period, may 
ve collected from a fragment ++ of Plilippus Sidetes, who was 
the lust of the series of lecturers. He represents the succession as 
perpetuated im ‘Pheognostus, Serapion, Petrus Martyr, Didy- 
mus and Rhodon. By the last’ meutioned person it was 





S.Iren. cap. xxvi. § 2. p. 105. cap. xxvi. § 4. p. 106. 
+ Poly. Ep.ad Philipp. cap. vii. p. 188. S. She ine p. 58. d. 
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t Hieroc!. de Provid. et Fat. p. #6. ed Lond. 1673. Porphyt. 
Vit. Plotin. p. ix.. 


i} Id. ibid, 

§ Damas. Vit Isid. ap, Phot. Biblioth. n. cexlii. 

q Orig. Epist. Oper. Tom 1. p. 4. b. Conf. Euseb. His. Eccl. 
Lib. V. cap. x. p. 220. 1. 29.Lib, VI. cap. xix. p. 282. 1. 34 

e¢ Fuseb. ub. supr. cap. xxvi. p. 292.1, 10. 

t+ FE. Cod. MS, Baroc. n. 142. f. 216. ap. Dodwel. Dissert. in 
lren, p, #88, ed. Oxon. 1689, 
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transferred, in the reign of ‘Theodosius the elder, to Sida; where 
Philip Sidetes, who had been Rhodou’s disciple, tiually became 
his successor *, 

Such was the soil in which, we are now informed, those 
seedlings arose which were subsequently gratted on the genuine 
stock of Christianity. From those different sources arose that 
mixture of heathenism, heresy, and philosophy, which finally 
settled in Catholic Christianity, .Qut of the motley group 
which adhered to those different sects, our author in fine, ga- 
thers his congregation of orthodox believers. [low indeed those 
discordant elements which he forces into contact finally came 
to coalesce, he does not undertake to disclose. Let us, how- 
ever pursue this matter to its close, and it will probably lead us 
to a different conclusion. Unless, indeed, we are altogether 
deceived, we trust that we can demonstrate the notion of such 
a coalition to be so wholly unfounded in fact, that it is an insult 
to common sense, to require we should believe it. 

The Guostics, it is admitted, had arisen during the ministry of 
the Apostles; nor can it be possibly disputed-+; but the terms in 
which they coudemn the ‘ damnable heresies” and “ doctrines of 
devils” of their age, afforded no very inviting inducements to those 
who merited this censure, to solicit an union with them or their 
immediate followers. From the example which they thus set 
their disciples, it does not appear they departed. St, Polycarp 
and St. Ignatius, who followed St, John, were not less conscious 
of the venom of the reptile who ever aims at the heel, and 
crushed his head with lithe compunctiont. Justin Martyr and 
St. lrenzus followed very clase in their rear, the latter having 
been the auditor of St. Polycarp. Both these writers, howe 
ever, and Tertullian, who succeeded at no great interval of me, 
refuted their notions as false and heretical ||, Justin Martyr, 
who lived near the apostolical age, expressly declares, that the 
society of Christians of which he was a member, regarded the 
Whole body of Gnostics as impious, and avoided their commu- 
nion as pestilential and contagious §. As it admits of no ques- 
tion, that these primitive writers adhered, not to the Unitarian, 
but the Orthodox faith, their testimony reduces the notion of an 
cones - — apices —~— — 

* E. Cod. MS. Baroc, n. 142, f, 216, ap. Dowel, Dissert. in 
Iren. p. 248. ed. Oxon. 1689. 

+ S. Iren. ub. supr. p. 243. a. ®, 

t S. Polyc. ad Philipp. cap. vil. p. 188. S. Ignat. ad Smyrn. 
cap. iii, p. 34. Id, ad Magnes. capp. viii. x. pp. 19.20. Id. ad 
Philadd. cap. vi. p. 31. 

| J. Mart. Apol. p. 70. §. Iren. adv. Heer. passim. ‘Tert. Pra- 
scr. adv. Heer. passun, § J. Mart. ib, p, 253. c. 
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alliance between the hereticks and catholicks, to a gross and stu- 
pid absurdity. 

Between the catechetical and philosophical schools of Alex- 
andyia, there seem not to have existed any stronger inducements 
to form an alliance. From an early period, they e1 gaged in 
controversies, which had rendered their mutual animosity as im- 
placable as it was rooted. Tt had been long a favourite object 
with the Pagans to magnify the lives and actions of their 
founders, to the dis sparagement of the Divine Author of the 
Christian religion. With this view, Porphyry and Iamblichus 
had written lives of Pythagoras *; and Hierocles had opposed 
ty the evangelical history of Christ the fabulous tale of Apollo- 
nius Tyaneus +, which had been written by Philostratus, for 
the amusement of a Roman Empress. Isidore was made the 
hero of one of those legends which was composed by Da- 
mascius, with a similar object +. We here clearly discover the 
source of that intermixture of the Christian and philosophical 
schemes, which has given a colour to the unfounded calumny, 
that this ‘confusion of truth and error originated with the former. 
In fact, it must be apparent to the most purblind observer, that 
the inducement which led the heathens to oppose the character 

of Pythagoras ‘and Christ, led them also to oppose the systems 
of Platonism and Christianity. But as the philosophical 
scheme was little accommodated to the purposes of a compa- 
rison, they were necessitated to purify and refine it§; and thus 
rejecting the third principle of pure Platonism, which was ma- 
terial, supplied its place, after the model of Christianity, with 
one which was spiritual or ideal. Who the author of this inno- 

vation was, itis not of much consequence to enquire ; that it was 
an innovation in the philosophic scheme, must be apparent to the 
most superficial inquirer, who compares the systems of Plato 
with those of Plotinus, [amblichus, and Proclus. And that it 
was an accommodation of Platonism to Christianity, must be 
equally apparent, ou confronting the theology of St. John and 
the philosophy of Plotinus. But whether we are to ascribe the 
alteration to this writer, or his predecessor Ammonius, is not so 
immediately obvious. In behalf of the claims of the latter, it 
may be however obsérved, that such an alliance as was thus 
formed, accords with the first principle of his philosophy, which 





§ Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. p. 193, ed. 1655. Iambl. Vit. Pythag. 
cap. xxviii. p. 136, ed. 1598, 

+ Euseb. contr. Hierocl. p. 512, b. ¢ Damasc. ub. supr. 

§ This is evident from the confession of Hierocies, de Prov. et 
Fat. p. +6. wTos Wass [Ampan®, T1lAwtiv®, ThepPupi@, ‘Taplnx@, xa} 
ob aDeEus, ores THs hemes yids iteyor Qurtes tae NlAvtapye te ASnrais } 
oH WViarar® dsanexatacuion ouvgduas Qirosopiz, 
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was founded on a comprehension. We accordingly find that he 
teduced the narratives of the four Evangelists into a Harmony, 
and published a work “ On the Correspondence of Moses and 
Jesus * ;” which sufficiently evinces that he drank deep at the 
source and fountai of Christianity. We however remain in igno- 
rance respecting the precise nature of his philosophical scheme, 
as he committed it to his disciples, under a solemn mjunction © 
not to divulge it; and thus has that uncertainty originated with 
respect to his religious opinions, in consequence of which he 
has been respectively claimed by the Heathens and Chris. 
taans +. 

The notion of a corruption of the doctrines of Christianity 
from the dogmas of philosophy, is therefore a supposition not 
merely unsupported by truth, but irreconcileable with possibilitye 
Before the era of Ammonius and Origer, who were contempo- 
rary, as preceptor and disciple, Platonism contained nothing 
to which Christianity could be indebted. Nothing existed in 
the schemes of the lonic School, who laid the foundation of the 
Ideal Philosophy; nothing appears in the system of Plato, 
who improved that philosophy {; nothimg was discoverable in 
his scheme by his genuine disciples §, which at all approximates 
to the Mystic Doctrines of Revelation. But these doctrines 
are inculcated with the utmost force and clearness by Justin 
Martyr ||, who long preceded Ammonius and Origen. We tind 
them in the Jewish Paraphrasts and Cabalists ¥, long previously 
to his times; and a comparison of their descriptions of the 
doctrine with those of the Christian Apologist, enables us di- 
rectly to decide, that the source from which they drew was not 
only identical, but that it reaches far above the times of Plato, 
not to speak of the age of Ammonius. 

In fine, with what feelings of abhorrence, such a pollution of 
the fountain of truth, from those impure sources of error, would 
have been regarded, by the primitive Christians, is directly ap- 
parent in the history of Origen, who first sought to ally them. 
Were we concerned m making his apology, we conceive it might 
be easity effected, as those works in which this unnatural alliance 


~— 





* Euseb. ub. supr. 

+ Euseb. ibid. p. 282.1. 16. Porphyr. ap. eund. p. 281. 1. 5. 

t Morg. on Plat. Trin. p. 65. 

§ Apuleius de Dogm. Plat. Lib. I. p. 967. ed. Lugd. Bat. 1623. 
Alcin. de Doctr. Plat. cap. ix. p. $51. ed. 1607. 

| Just. Mart. Dial. cum Typh. p, 284. c. sqq. 

q Vid. Rittang. in Lib. Jezir. p. 81. sqq. ed. 1642. Alix, Judg. 
of Jew. Ch x. p, 147. sqq. 
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appears were written for the use of Ambrose, who in embrace. 
ing the Valentinian heresy, had imbibed a strong tincture of the 
Platonic philosophy * ; and as they were given to the world, 
against the consent of their author, who deeply lamented their 
publication +. In what light they were regarded by the Ortho- 
dox C hristians, must be apparent from the enmity to which they 
exposed the author at Alexandria; the place which gave him 
birth, and on which fis reputation conferred an honour. In 
that city his opimions were twice formally condemned ; once, in 
his life ume by Heraclas, and again by ‘Theophilus in a council 
*eonvened also at Ale xandria +. The leaven of his opinions, it 
is true, infected the Cathohe Church ; but it was in generating 
the corruptions of the Origmists and Arians, which gave birth 
to many mimor sects, and finally broke out m the Heresies of 
Nestorms and Eutyches. Of the author of these corrup- 
tions, however, the Cathohe Church sufficiently proclaimed its 
opinion in the fifth General Council summoned at Constanti= 
nople, expressly against the Originists|}; not to mention the 
other numerous councils m which their tenets were condemned 
as erroneous and blasphemous. 

We shall for the present take leave of the detestable volume be- 
fore us, of which we have undertaken not merely a Review, but a 
refutation ; with a view to counteract the venom of that Heresy, 
which it is intended to support, and which has lately raised its 
head and distended its jaws with unparalelled boldness and 
fury. ‘Lhe remainder of its execrable contents are devoted to 
the dreadful object of blaspheming and perverting the Scriptures. 
But on this subject we must defer speaking until we have more 
time, and our readers more patience. 


( To be concluded in our next.) 





Art. IL. 4 Treatise on the Wealth, Power, and Resources 
of the British Empire. By BP. Colquhoun, Mawman. 
1814. 


THIS work is a proud monument of our national glory. Many 
states have by conquest acquired wide dominion, or have grown 


— —- = 
—- 








* Euseb. ibid. cap. xxiii. p. 287, b 4. cap. xviii. p. 278, 1.19 
S_ Hier. ad Pam. Ep. Ixv. Tom, II. p. 231. ed. Vict. 


{ Vid, Epist. Synod. Alex. ap. Baluz. Nov, Collect. Concill. 
col. 100. 
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opulent by successful traffic: many other nations have enjoved 
liberty and laws, have adorned their cities by works of elaborate 
grandeur, and have beasted of their schools of science, their 
learnmg and their wisdom. Ln all these respects Eugland also 
stands superior. Little favoured by the natural fertility of her 
soil, and situated in an inconstant climate, separated by the seas 
from the rest of the habitable world, and surrounded by jealous 
and powerful competitors in commerce, in arms, and in policy, 
she had every thing to create for herself, and when created to 
defend. But she has overcome all natural obstacles and all 
political competition. She has gone forward majestically a 
her course of prosperity beyond the examples and the muagina- 
tion of former times. For wealth, power and resources, she 
stands proudly pre-eminent, and appears in every quarter of the 
globe the boast of Europe and the hope of mankind. 

If to fortune alone this grandeur were to be referred, whe 
could contemplate the unprecedented greatness of this empire 
without the fearful anticipations of future change, tor the same 
hand which seems to have thus lavished her bounties upon ua, 
way caprieiously withdraw them, 


Transmutat incertos honore# 
Nune mili nunc alii benigna. 


But, in fact, we owe nothing to fortune. We rather attribute 
all that we enjoy to the eternal law of Providetice, which or- 
dais jn favour of nations and of individuals, that in the ordinary 
current of human affairs, industry, prudence, morality and reli. 
gion should be rewarded with temporal prosperity. 

As lovers of our country, we recollect no. work so interesting 
and consolatory as that now before us. The well known au- 
thor presents us with an unvarnished recital of the effects which 
proceed from our steady perseverance in the complicated labour 
of maturing this great empire under the action of 4 most wise 
and just government. bie discloses the sources of our present 
power and our future expectations, He teaches us contidently 
to hope that, avoiding speculative innovation, and following the 
lessons of our forefathers, who reared the mighty edifice, whicka 
is here exemplified, we may long preserve it; we may even yet 
enlarge its structure and beautify is proportions. 

‘Lhe first consideration which is here presented to us is Wee... 
state of the population. of the empire; and it is therein m me 
judiciously remarked, that the degree of increase or diminution 
of population in any country depends not only on the quantity 
of food raised in a country, but on the existing resources for tho 
employment of the people, through which medium only can 
food be accessible, During a period of 63 years, England uni- 
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formly exported a considerable quantity of corn and grain aris- 
wg from the surplus produce of the soil, and although duriiy 
that period (from 1701 to 1764) the average price of wheat 
did not exceed 33s. Sd. a quarter, while there was no deprecia- 
tion of money, yet these low prices, and an apparent abundance, 
had little effect on the population of the country, which ad- 
vanced slowly ; from which 1t may be inferred, that the means 
of obtaming subsistence by productive labour were scanty, and 
that it operated powerfully even in the midst of apparent plenty, 
in restraining marriages, and a consequent rapid multiplication 
of the people. On the contrary, from 1796 to 1811, during 
which years the prices of corn rose to an enormous height, and 
every other article of the first necessity in the same proportion, 
the population, notwithstanding the drains for the public service 
in the naval and military depar tments, has advanced in a ratio 
exceeding those years when no corn was imported, and when 
the agriculture of the country was more than sufticient for the 
whole population. ‘This can only be accounted for by the vast 
jacrease of manufactures aud consequent opulence which burst 
upon the couutry, affording profitable employment for the mass 
of the people. 

Our author computes the total population of the empire in 
1811,to have amounted to no less a number of souls than 
61,157,433, of which those attached to the soil of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland (exclusive of the public force ef all descri 
tions, which was 640,500) amounted to 16,436,303. The po- 
pulation of the united kingdom was therefore at that time 
17,096,803. The dependencies of the East India Company 
and the national dependencies in Asia comprised 42,067,413 
souls. The remainder he distributes among our colonies and 
dependencies in Europe, in North America, the West Indies, 
and Africa. We are told that at the accession of his preseut 
Majesty, the whole population of bis dommions, including the 
colonies of North America, since severed from the crown, did 
not exceed twelve and a half millions. ‘Fhe progress of popu- 
lation in Great Britain during the last century appears at the end 
of every ten years to be ia 


For Englaad 


The Year oni Wales. For Scotland. Total. 
1700 5,475,000 1,048,000 6,528,000 
1710 »240,000 1,270,000 6,510,000 
1720 5,565,000 1,890,000 6,955,000 
1780 5* 796,000 1,309,000 7,105,000 

740 6,064,000 1,222,000 7,286,000 
3750 6,467 ,000 1,403,000 7,870,000 
i760 6,7 36,000 1,363,000 $,099,000 
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The Year. porte oa For Scotland. Total, 
1770 7,428,000 1,434,000 8,862,000 
i7soO 7,958,000 1,458,000 9,411,000 
1785 8,016,000 1,475,000 9,491,000 
1790 8,675,000 1,567,000 10,242,000 
1795 9,055,000 1,669,000 10,724,000 
1sol 9,163,000 1,649,000 10,817,000 
isll 10,488,000 1,865,000 12,853,000 


« With respect to the population of Ireland, there exists at 
present a considerable diversity of opinions, which can only be set 
at rest by the actual enumeration which is now in progress, The 
estimate of 4,500,000, which is now assumed to be the amount of 
the population in 1811, is founded on the results discovered by 
means of a poll-tax, levied in 1695, which exhibited a population 
of 1,034,000 ; but as the usual evasions of this tax may be sup- 
posed to have lessened this number considerably, the actual num- 
ber of inhabitants at the commencement of the last century is esti- 
mated by Mr. Rickman, in the parliamentary returns, 1,500,000, 
with a progressive increase to 4,000,000, in 111 years, but other 
estimates seems to authorise a belief that it ought to be 4,500,000, 

“ Thus it would appear that with one exception (in 1710,) the 
population of England has progressively increased in 111 years 
trom 5,475,000 to 10,488,000 amd in Scotland from 1,048,000 te 
1,865,000, exhibiting a less er ren than that of England, per- 
haps occasioned by more considerable emigrations from the latter 
country. The whole is somewhat short of 100 per cent. for Great 
Britain, while, according to the presumed population of Ireland, 
the ingrease amoynts to 166; per cent.” 


The progressive increase of the production of human sus- 
tenance has hitherto been much greater im Ireland than in Eng- 
land, which undoubtedly has been the occasion of the greater 
increase of population. 


“ Viewing with an attentive eye the progress of population in 
Great Britain and Ireland at the present crisis, it appears probable 
that an increase of vegetable and animal foed, equal to the con- 
sumption of two millions of individuals, must he obtained from 
improved cultivation, from fisheries, and from importation every 
ten years; making an accession of inhabitants in each year equal 
to a new population of 200,000 souls,’’ : 

At the same time “ the progress of improved agriculture in 
England and Scotland has advanced in a ratio within the last sixty 
years, which could not. haye been conceived possible even by the 
most sanguine mind, It may fairly be presumed that the produce 
from the soil in England has mtore than doubled.“ In Scotland it 
has certainly trebled; while in Ireland, under all the disadvan- 
tages of deficient husbandry, there are strong grounds to suppose 
that it has increased nearly four-feld,”” 

These 
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These facts, exemplified by our author, demonstrate that in a 
highly improved country, agriculture will ever have a strong 
tendency so to advance its powers, as to satisfy the necessities 
of an increasing population, even when, from the flourishing 
condition of trade aud manutactures, and from other causes, It 
has ceased to be the natural and leading source of wealth. In 
every country advancing towards maturity, the more rich and 
unexhausted soils yield abundant crops, with less expen- 
sive culture, and more easily sustain a population, to 
whose rapid increase they contribute of necessity. It. 1s 
thus in America and in Ireland, where manufactures are com- 
paratively few, and where capital is chietly employed in cultiva~ 
tion. But in England, where the richest soils are nearly all re- 
duced to husbandry, and many of the poorer tracts have been 
subjected to the plough, the relative profits of agriculture must 
diminish. ‘Those who would sustain them at their former level, 
contend against nature, and would sacrifice the best interests of 
the commonwealth to their fanciful hypothesis. In such a state 
of things, a prudent man will content himself with such a mea- 
sure as that of the last session of parliament, which is calculated 
merely to secure to the agriculturist the domestic market i 
ordinary times, and to preclude foreign competition when fo- 
reign supply is not wanted. Our agricultural speculators must 
be satistied with that security and protection, and not desire 
that the current of capital should be diverted from other chan- 
nels to fertilize those soils which nature has not adapted to cul- 
tivation. 


** Tt is not,” says oyr author, * by an overstrained cultivation, 
extending to waste and sterile lands, that a nation is to derive 
those advantages which may be expected from an increase of the 
feod of man. The produce of the soil must be sufficiently prolific 
to repay the husbandman, or he proceeds upon an erroneous 
principle, and his labour is lost to himself and to the community.” 


The population of Great Britain has been much augmented 
by the muproved habits and condition of the labouring classes, 
by the comfort and cleanliness so lately introduced into the cot- 
tages, by the institutions to prevent the progress of contagion, 
by the draining of marshes, which has increased the production 
ot food, while it has made the air more salubrious, and above 
all, by the salutary effects of vaccination. 

There has been in England a progressive diminution of mor- 
tality. 


In eed 40 ? 
5800 - one person in & re , died annually, 
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During the last ten years, the baptisms in England have in- 
creased nearly 25 per cent. while the increase of marriages 
exceeds 26 per cent. within the same period. In Wales, the 
baptisms have increased 3O and the marriages 35 pet cent. The 
population of Great Britain during ths period has been in- 
creased more than 14 per ceat. upon the whole. 

An elaborate table is given at the close of this chapter, which 
designates the comparative condition of every county and every 
town in Great Britain in the years 1801 and 1811. 

Our author proceeds m his second chapter to compute the 
public and the private property of the empire. Herein he observes, 

«Tt is with nations as it is with individuals who are in the train 
of acquiring property. At first the progress is slow, until a cer- 
tain amount is obtained, after which, as wealth has a creative 
power under skilful and judicious management, the accumulation 
becomes more and more rapid, increasing often beyond a geome- 
trical ratio, expanding in all directions, diffusing its influence 
wherever talents and industry prevail, and thereby extending the 
resources by which riches are obtained, by communicating the 
power of acquiring it to thousands, who must have remained with- 
out wealth in countries less opulent. 

* And hence it is, that in proportion to the population of 
Great Britain and Ireland and the Colonies, there will be found a 
much greater number of individuals possessing wealth than in any 
other country in Europe; and the result is, that there are more 
labourers possessing the means of acquiring riches and the power 
of communicating aid to others who have not yet acquired it.” 


The estimates which are annexed to this interesting chapter 
shew that the value of the landed and other public and private 


property 
In Great Britain and Ireland ......0erreeeee )  [ 2,736,640,000 
Nine Dependencies in Europe .......+0.+0+0 22,161,330 


Seven Colonies and Settlements in u 
North America... eS ceeeoee eee cee eee seeeest ees 4 
Fourteen Colonies and Settlements “ \ 


46,575,360 


the West Indies IRI eII ei 4 100,014,864 


Feurteen conquered Colonies in et 


amounts to 


West Indies ee eseeeeeese eeece 75,220,000 
Eight Settlements in Africa ....ce.cesceseesee 4,770,500 
Five Settlements and Colonies in Asia... L 38,721,090 








§,009, 103, 1 4-4 
The Territory in India, includiag the lands in 
cultivation, the public and private property ] 072,427,751 





Computed At ccoccoccrscccsescvecsccecceres+eocevecvecs Y= 
Making a total of the estimated value of the 
landed and public and private property 
of the British Empire in all parts of the 


GE kcscceedeee écedeeeussxen 


1,081,590,895 


The 
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The author deems himself justified in a confident hope, that, 
on the strictest examination, the aggregate property of the Bri- 
tish empire would be found cousiderably to exceed this enormous 
sum. 

When we consider that this prodigious mass of capital is 
every hour producing and increasing by accumulation of profits, 
and that the whole, uuder the protection and administration of 
a powerful and just government, is pledged for the security of 
the public creditors, whose claims, though of unparalleled 
amount, bear no proportion to the public estate, our wonder at 
the creation and growth of the debt must cease; the facilities 
with which each augmeutation to it has been made, under the 
pressure of the most extended warfare, will no longer surprise 
us, nor shall we deem it strange, that, notwithstanding the im- 
mense sums which are continually brought into the stock-mar- 
ket, in the natural circulation of property, no difficulty has hi- 
therto impeded the raising of any loan for supplying the neces- 
sities ef the state. In truth, since the first creation of public 
debt, in the time of Charles the Second, or rather after the ac- 
cession of King William, however rapid: its growth has been in 
the successive wars which required its increase, the growth of 
the public estate has beyond calculation been more rapid. It is 
impossible to doubt that at the present instant the deduction of 
the whole subsisting debt, at its highest denomination, being 
made from that estate, would leave the remaming mass of pro- 
perty wholly unincumbered, perhaps of ten times the value of 
the whole public and private property of the empire at the time 
of the revolution. Hence we deem the apprehensions of those 
who doubt the stability of our financial system, as founded in 
utter ignorance of the subject on which they specalate. © ‘There 
are maby who question its principles, and reason against con- 
viction, ‘Their hope is to create the evils which they affect to 
dread. But the man of deep thought, no less than the patriot, 
reposes in the responsibility of the state, so long as the state 
shall endure, with undoubting confidence. 

‘The third chapter is an estimate of the new property annually 
created in the empire by the labour of the people employed in 
agriculture, manufactures, trade, commerce, navigation, fish- 
eries, and other branches of productive industry. 

It might seemfastidious to object to expressions sanctioned 
by authority so respectable as that of Mr. Colquhoun, but we 
think the words new property are here misapplied, in the same 
manner as we erroneously call the tax on the profits of property, 
a tax upon property itself. Our author. is here treating of the 
subject matter of that tax, not of that which when created be- 
comes of necessity the source of future gain, assuming the a 

an 
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and character of permanently productive capital, which might 
accurately be denominated mezw/y created property; but of that 
which is the annual fruit of the labour of the country employed 
upon the permanent capital already consolidated, a small por. 
tion only of which (being the savings of a few persons) becomes 
itself productive capital. ‘The text before us correctly describes 
it “ as the means by which the nation subsists from year to year, 
and the source from which revenues are obtained for the sup- 
ort of the state.” 

These speculations are founded on presumption, that is eup- 
posed to approximate uearly to truth, and sufficiently so for 
every purpose of useful discussion, but not always on official 
documents. 

The agricultural labour of Great Britain giving support to 
5,500,000 of the population (which since 1811 3s supposed to 
be increased to~ 18,000,000) is estimated to produce in value 
annually £216,817,624, of which 





#.127,690,541 the food of man, 
75,117,376 — a ale the food of animals, 
14,009,707 oes consumed in manufactures and 
Preppy for miscellaneous purposes, 
> ? 


The mines and minerals of the British isles are supposed to 
produce annually 9,000,000 in value. 

The manufactures supporting 3,000,000 of the population, 
are estimated to produce £114,230,000 yearly, of which, ae- 
cording to the public accounts, including the produce of the 
mines, £54,571,054 are yearly exported. ‘I'his was the im- 
mense exportation at a tume when the general enemy had at- 
tempted to exclude us from the Continent of Europe. Who 
can calculate its increase when the universal peace shall be cons 
firmed, and the nations of the Continent, resuming the pursuits 
of industry, shall advance in opulence, aud become more libes 
ral purchasers and more extended consumers ? 

The inland trade is estimated at £31,000,000, and is said to 
be prosecuted by 4,500,000 persons. 


“ This trade is not confined to the consumers of Great Britain 
and Ireland, but extends to the whole transmarine possessions of 
the crown, and to all foreign nations with whom there is inter- 
course. The first is conveyed directly to the consumers by the 
inland traders themselves, the latter through the medium of the 
merchants or exporters to the colonies and dependencies of the 
Crown, and to foreign countries. 

“ In this manner inland traders acquire riches; but that pro- 
portion of it which is nog drawn from the colonial petscetians 208 
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from foreign exportation, although it increases the property of the 
individual, does not appear to augment the public wealth of the 
nation. It adds however greatly to the resources of the state, 
through the medium of taxes and the more extended division of 
property, which operates powerfully in augmenting the revenues 
of the state.” 


Now we are of opinion that the value of the inland trade js 
here exceedingly under-rated, and much as we respect our 
author, its nature and its advantages he seems to have miscon- 
ceived, 


«< All wholesale trade,’”’ says Dr. Smith, vol. ii. chap. 5. “ all 
buying in order to sell again by wholesale, may be reduced to three 
different sorts : the home trade, the foreign trade of consumption, 
and the carryitig trade. The home trade is employed in purchasing 
$m one part of the same country and selling in another the produce 
of the industry of that country. It comprehends both the inland 
and the coasting trade. The foreign trade of consumption is 
employed in purchasing foreign goods for home consumption. 
The carrying trade is employed in. transacting the commerce of 
foreign countries, or in carrying the surplus produce of one to 
another. ‘The capital which is tmployed in purchasing in one 
yart of the country in order to sell in another, the produce of the 
industry of that country generally replaces by every such opera- 
tion two distinct capitals that had both been employed in the agri- 
culture or manufactures of that country, sie thereby enables, 
them to continue that employment. When it sends out from the 
tesidence of the merchant a certain value of commodities, it gene- 
rally brings back in return at least an equal value of other com- 
modities” When both are the produce ‘of domestic industry, it 
necessarily replaces by every such operation two distinct capitals, 
which had both been employed in supporting productive labour, 
and thereby enables them to continue that-support. The capital 
which sends Scotch manufactures to London and brings back 
English corn and manufactures to Edinburgh, necessarily replaces 
by every such operation two British capitals, which had both been 
employed in the agriculture or manufactures of Great Britain. 
The capital which sends British goods to Portugal and brings back 
Portuguese goods to Great Britam, replaces by every such opera- 
tion only one British capital; the other is a Portuguese one. 
Though the returns therefore of the foreign trade of consumption 
should be as quick as those of the home. trade, (and in the nature 
of things they must always be more slow and more uncertain) the 
capital employed in it will give but one half the encouragement te 
the industry or productive labour of the country.’’ 

And again. ** A capital employed in the home trade will some- 
times make twelve operations, or be sent out and returned twelve 
times befure a capital employed in the foreign trade of consunip- 
tion has made one. If the capitals are equal, therefore, the Qe 
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will give four and twenty times more encouragement and support 
to the industry of the country than the other.” 


Yet Mr. Colquhoun tells us that this inland trade does not 
appear to augment the public wealth of the nation. 
e foreign commerce of the united kingdom is deduced 
from the official returns of the year 1818, which afford these 
splendid results : 


The exports WETEC aceveriee £73,725,603 
The imports were ...-+.-.00060,424,876 


The vessels employed were 28,061 ships of the burthen of 
8,160,293 tons, navigated by 184,352 men. This immense 
trade, (not including the distinct and separate trade of all the 
foreign dependencies, both of the crown and the East India 
Company) is supposed to give employment to 406,250 indivi- 
duals, and to yield a profit of £46,373,748. We cannot omit 
to anticipate the observation which the future historian and po- 
litician will make .on this prodigious extent of our commerce at 
the close of that eventful contest which lays our enemies pros- 
trate before us. It was a contest-in which all Europe had ap- 
peared in array against us, for the sole object of dissolving our 
commercial connections, and excluding us from the markets of 
Europe. The hostile jealousy of Europe was so entirely foiled 
in the accomplishment of its object, that, as it were in revenge 
for the injuries it had suffered in the prosecution of it, at last a 
great confederacy was formed against the rash projector of so 
hopeless a warfare, which, under the guidance of our mighty 
arm, terminated in his destruction. 

‘The coasting trade, our great nursery for seamen, employs 
3070. vessels, which make. 27,370 voyages, convey 4,105,509 
tons of merchandize, and yield q profit of £2,000,000 a year, 
on a moderate computation. a , 

Of the fisheries, which admit of incalculable increase, the 
present profits do not exceed 2,100,000. ’ 

It is calculated that 871 banks, established in the empire, in- 
cluding as well the great national corporations as those of the 
most limited credit, employ capital to the amount of £40,700,000, 
yielding direct annual profit:to the amount of £3,500,000, 

But the importance of the system of banking, extended over , 
the whole empire, and brought to almost incredible perfection, 
is not to be estimated by the direct profits of those embarked in 
that concern; they are to be regarded, in their fespectivede- 
partments, as the administrators of a function the most impor- 
tant that can be imagined in political economy, the organs of 
public credit and the regulators of the credit to be enjoyed by all 
private adventurers. By their operations, which proceed with 
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the utmost precision and rapidity, and with an effect almost 
magical, all commercial transactions, both of the utmost mag- 
nitude and of the lowest denomination, are conducted, between 
persons at the most distant places, and respectively unknown, 
with a facility which no other system can afford, and which no 
other country now perfectly enjoys, or probably ever will enjoy. 
By their proceedings, all the energies of mdustry and specu- 
lation are called into action, and the means of reproduction are 
almost rendered infinite. Theirs is the vast machine which 
gives life to every political and commercial principle, and impels 
through all society the otherwise staguant accumulations of pro- 
perty. While their vast machinery supplies the want, nay even 
appears almost to supersede the use of the precious metals as a 
circulating medium, it performs what all the bullion of the 
world would not be al:le to perform. Every day the bankers in 
London alone pay and receive te the amount of £4,700,000. 
‘Ten or twenty times that amount would be required to make 
those payments in specie in the endless variety of sums into 
which it is divided. By the operation of banking, these 
payments, amounting in the year to 1457 millions, are effected 
every night by the actual exchange of about £220,000 in bank 
notes, which is equal to all the differences of the several houses. 
The incalculable payments of the whole empire are accom- 
ee by about 20 millions of Bank of England notes, circu- 
ating with astonishing rapidity, and imparting their velocity: to 
the bills of private credit, which are current only as they are 
convertible at every imstant into the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Our author calculates the foreign income remitted from all 


parts to support the proprietors residing in Great Britain at five 
millions. 


His recapitulation of all the calculations of the annual pro- 
ceeds of the empire, or as he terms it, the new property annu- 
ally created, is for the year 1812, including the conquests given 
up at the peace of 1814: 


The United Kingdom eeeeeeeeeeeeeee,. 0000 430,521,972 





Dependencies in Europe ....-.+++.+e.e eee £,818,000 
Dependencies in Americaand the WestIndies 41,927,940 
Settlements in Africa........-+se0-- eesccee 800,300 
Colonies and Dependencies in Asia .......... 6,194,230 
Possessions of the East India Company ...... 211,966,494. 

£693, 228,336 


We highly commend this first attempt “ to examine minutely, 
by the rules of political arithmetic, the various component “ont 
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which constitute the wealth of the British empire.” Our author 
has toiled in a field which was before unexplored. Without 
supposing that the labour is accomplished, and the treasure of 
knowledge, which was there concealed, is wholly brought to 
light, we cannot sufficiently applaud the ingenuity of his specu- 
lations, the industry with which he has pursued them, and the - 
value of his important discoveries. ' 


{To be concluded in our next.) 





Art. II[. 4 Circumstantial Narrative of the Campaign in 
Russia, embellished with Plans of the Battles of the Moskwa 
and Malo-jaruslavitz, containing a faithful Description of 
the affecting and interesting Scenes, of which the Author 
was an Eye-witness. By Eugene Labaume, &c. &c.; trans- 
lated from the French. Third Edition, considerubly im- 
proved. 8vo. 442 pp. ls. 6d. Leigh. 1915. 


SO rapidly has our imagination been hurried through a succes- 
sion of events unexampled in the records of the world, that 
the two last years of our existence constitute almost an age; to 
transactions even a few months prior to this momentous period, 
we look back as,to the deeds of former days, and the lively im- 
pressions which their magnitude then made upon us, are now 
lost, in the obscurity of general remembrance. To the first 
grand link in this tremendous chain we are therefore happy in 
finding our attention recalled by a volume, which is more worthy 
of its subject than any detail, with which we have hitherto been 
presented ; and which promises to preserve fresh in our memo- 
ries the strange and eventful history of that bloody and. disas- 
trous expedition, to which the downfall of the tyrant is so justly 
to be referred. 

{f Dr. Johnson, when he wrote his pamphlet on the Falkland 
Islands, had been desirous of detailing the misery and wretch- 
edness of the army of Napoleon in their retreat from Moscow, 
he could not have expressed in a stronger or more energetic 
manner the havoc of war, and the hardships of a campaign. 
Indeed before such an event had taken place, in looking over 
those three pages so justly celebrated in our English literature, 
we could not divest ourselves of that incredulity which forbid 
us to believe that so much misery could really exist in nature ; 
our prejudice also in favour of military glory, and the feeling of 
humanity itself, both concurred to bias our judgment, and 
urged us to charge the learned Doctor with visionary exagge- 
busin 82 ration, 
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ration, rattier than be persuaded of the truth and reality of bis 
observations. Accustomed from our mfancy to admire the 
deeds of valour, we looked with some sort of respect, or some- 
tomes with envy on those brave men who have devoted their 
lives to the defence of theif respective empires. Ignorant of 
the hardships of a campaign, we considered war as littlk: more 
than a splendid game, a proclamation, an army, a battle, and 
a gee Some, indeed, must perish in the most successful 
field, but they die upon the bed of honour, they resign thei ‘it 
lives amidst the j joys of conquest, and filled with their country’s 
glory, snule even im death. 

But the life of a modern soldier, says Johnson, now much 
to our purpose, is ill represented by heroic fiction. War has 
means of destruction more formidable than the cannon, and the 
sword. Ot the thousands and thousands that perish during the 
course of a campaign, a very small part ever feels the stroke of 
an enemy: the rest languish in tents and ships, amidst damps 
and putrefaction, victims of hunger and cold, pale, torpid, 
spinitiess, and helpless; gasping and groaning, umpitied among 
men, made obdurate by long continuance of helpless misery, 
and are at last whelmed mw pits, or heaved into the ocean, with- 
out notice, and without remembrance, By incommodious en- 
campments and unwholesome stations, by want of food, and 
by exposure to all the inclemency of the severest weather, 
where courage is uscless and ente rprize impracticable, fleets are 
silently dispeopled, and armies sluggishly melted away. 

The book which now lies open before us is a sad illustration 
of this ternble truth. In reviewing, on the Niemen, the 
wretched remains of the followers of Napoleon, we can hardly 
recognize the soldiers of one of the finest armies that evet 
marched to a conquest m all the splendor of its attire, and m 
all the brillianes of the most minute appomtments, chiefly com- 
posed of veterans, full of ardour, experience, and courage, 
and devoted to a chef whom a loag course of uninterrupted 
victories had made them consider as invincible. This is the 
event which Labaume intends to relate. It was the first, the 
only irretrievable step that hurled Napoleon from the throne. 

Our author was one of the actors in this most memorable 
campaign. He was attached to the engineers of the fourth 
corps, better known by the name of the army of lialy, com- 
manded by the Prince Viceroy Eugene Beauharnois, and of this 
corps especially, he speaks during the whole of the narrative. 
He relates that only which he has seen. A witness of the 
greatest disasters that ever befel a great natton, a spectater and 
actor im every scene of tins sad and memorable expedition, be 
presents the reader with no fictitious narrative, artfully arranged, 
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and heightened by false colouring: but from him we learn, that 
every day he recorded the events that passed around him, and 
that he now simply eudeavours to communicate the impression 
which he then felt. It was by the light of the burning of Mos- 
cow that he described the destruction of that unfortunate city, 
It was on the borders of the Beresina that he sketched the de-. 
cription of that fatal passage. By the command of Prince 
Kugene he took on the spot the plans of the battles of Moskwa, 
and Malo-Jaroslavitz. 


“ Tt is scarcely possible to conceive what difficulties T had to 
surmount in the progress of my work. Compelled, like ny com- 
panions in arms, to struggle with the most urgent necessities, 
pierced by the cold, tormented with hunger, a prey to every ac- 
cumulated horror; uncertain at the rising of the sun, whether I 
should see its setting rays, and doubtful at night, whether I should 
witness the morrow’s dawn; every thought seémed concentrated 
in the ardent desire to live, that T might perpetuate the memory of 
what I had seen, Animated by this irresistible feeling, I retraced, 
each night, the events of the day, sitting beside a wretched fire, 
under a temperature of twenty or twenty-two degrees below the 
freezing point, and surrounded by the dying and the dead. The 
knife with which I had carved my scanty morsel of horse-flesh, 
was employed in cutting a raven’s quill, and a little gunpowder, 
mixed with some melted snow, in the hollow of my hand, served 
me for ink and inkstand.’’ Preface, p. ix. 


In the whole course of this narrative M. Labaume speaks 
of Napoleca with moderation and reserve, and very worthy of 
notice is the interesting struggle which he feels between the in- 
dignation of the man, and the reverence to his general, which, 
’ a soldier, he had been tanght to consider as his paramount 

uty. 


* Often,”? says he, “1 could scarcely restrain my indignation 
against the author of all our misfortunes. But the respect with 
which his former well-earned reputation had inspired me, and the 
memory of the glorious victories that I had witnessed, and in the 
honours of which IL had shared, compelled me te speak of that 
conqueror with moderation and reserve.’’ 


In order to heighten the effect of his parrative, M. Labauwme 
has preserved the memory of different anecdotes. Indeed some 
of them must unfortunately happen in every campaign, and our 
soldiers may relate many events of the same description, which 
during the war on the Peninsula, happened to the Spanish ladies 
who had taken refuge in our camp, or were flying before our 
troops; to the English women who were following their hus. 


bands, who having loaded themselves with the spoils of -the 
dead 
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dead or of the conquered, lost themselves without saving their 
riches ; to strangers, who, desirous of witnessing the tremens 
dous sight of an army in action, increased the disorder of the 
retreat, and were exposed to greater inconveniences than the 
lowest soldier; to the wounded who had been left on the field, 
and who were stripped long before they were dead ; to stragglers 
who had abandoned their ranks, urged either by the love of 
plunder, or overwhelmed by excess of fatigue. The fact is, 
that at all times a retreat produces the g:eatest disorder, even 
in a well disciplined army; and the horrors of the plmder and 
conflagration of a conquered city cannot be understood but by 
those who have been eye-witnesses of the awful catastrophe. 
In this respect, to our shame and sorrow, we must confess that 
all nations are alike, and the severe but necessary measures 
which Sir John Moore and the Duke of Wellington were con- 
stramed to adopt, prove that even the English were not an ex- 
ception to this general rule. 

However before we enter into the analysis of the narrative, 
we ought to inform the reader that we take for granted that the 
translator has done his duty ; that he has preserved the spirit of 
the original, and the fidelity of the meaning ; and in short that 
he has not given his own thoughts mixed with those of M. La- 
baume. We consider ourselves so much the more justified in 
taking all this for granted, since more than once we have met 
with passages that would have shaken even the credulity of an 
English mob, and which we should have been inclmed to con- 
sider as an additional and foreign ornament, rather than forming 
a part of the origmal design. Besides the appearance of their 
net fittmg the ‘out ensemble of the work, we could not by 
any means put them in French, without destroying the ease of 
the narration, and without perceiving an awkwardness in the 
turn of the sentence, which altered the style and spoiled the 
whole. But not having been able to consult the original we 
will rather condemn ouselves, than mistrust our unknown trans- 
lator, who has enriched our language with this interesting produc- 
tion of M. Labaume. 

However, by way of justifying ourselves, we must observe, 
that we were not a little startled at the title page, in which we 
are told, that this “ third edition,” is “ considerably im- 
proved.” But as this may be explained in many ways, and may 
signify not only a proper attention bestowed on the letter press, 
but also unwarrantable liberties taken with the work, we shall 
be satisfied should all this considerable improvement extend no 
further than the goodness of the paper and the accuracy of the 
impression, and in this hope we proceed to lay before our 
readers an abstract of the narrative of the campaign in Russia. 


M. La- 
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M. Labaume opens his narrative with a short account of the 
eauses that led to the war. This is certainly the worst part of 
the book, for though what he says may be perfectly true, yet 
we conceive Buonaparte to have had other objects m view, be- 
sides the ambition of atchieving new conquests, when he en- 

in this memorable war. That his ambition might have . 
supplied an additional incentive to his other motives, we do not 
mean to deny; but yet we shall be justified in asserting, that 
if Russia had not opposed his continental system, by which the 
ruin of this country was to have been effected, Napoleon would 
never have thought of his romantic expedition to Moscow. Be 
itas it will, having resolved on the war he collected an im- 
mense force, and divided the whole of his army mto eight corps 
of infantry, and each of them containing at least three divi- 
sions, and one body of cavalry. To these were jomed the im- 
perial guards, composed of about fifty thousand men ; and three 
great corps of cavalry, under the name of reserve. The total 
of his forces amounted to three hundred thousand infantry, and 
sixty thousand cavalry. More than a thousand pieces of can- 
non, distributed amongst the different corps, constituted the 
artillery. 

The Prince of Eckmuhl had long commanded the five divi- 
sions which constituted the first corps of the army. The second 
was intrusted to the Duke of Reggio. ‘The third to the Duke 
of Elchingen. The fourth, under the name of the army of 
Italy, and which contained the royal guards, was commanded 
by the Prince Viceroy. Prince Poniatowski, at the head of 
his Poles, formed the fifth corps. ‘The Bavarians, incorpo- 
rated with the sixth, were under the order of Count St. Cyr. 
The Saxons were counted as the seventh corps, commanded by 
General Regnier. The Westphalians, under the order of their 
king, Jerome Bonaparte, took rank in the army as the eighth 
corps. Only a skeleton of the ninth was formed, but it was des- 
tined for the Duke of Belluno, and the tenth corps, commanded 
by the Duke of Tarentum, was composed of Prussians, under 
General Grawert, and included no French, except the division 
of General Grandjean. 

The Russian army was divided into two corps, under the de- 
nomination of the first and second army of the west; the one 
commanded by General Barclay de ‘lolly, and the other by 
Prince Bagration. ‘The whole of them was subdivided into six 
divisions. ‘The first, twenty thousand strong, and commanded 
by the Prince of Wittgenstein, occupied Russiena and Keida- 
zout. ‘The second, consisting also of twenty thousand men, 
under General Bagawout, guarded Kowno. The third, twenty- 
fuur thousand strong, under General Schomaloff, was ee at 
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New-Troki. ‘These four divisions, together with the guards» 
formed the first army of the west, under the command of Tolly 
The second army comprised the fifth corps, amounting to forty 
thousand men; and the sixth, which was called that of Docto- 
row, consisted of eighteen thousand men. ‘The second army 
was encamped throughout Wolhynia. ‘These forces, which 
amounted to one hundred and filty thousand men, were soon 
augmented by the army of Moldavia, under Prince Kutusoff, 
who, having concluded a peace with the Turks, hastened ‘to the 
yelief of his country; by four thousand Cossacks, under the 
Hetman Platow; and by the seventh corps, organized by Ge- 
neral Markoff, and which afterwards acted against Warsaw, 
under General ‘lormasow. 

As soon as the pontoons, under the orders of General Eblé, 
arrived on the Niemen, Napoleon, disguised as a private Polish 
soldier, accompanied by ane, the general of the engineers, 
visited the lines, and discovered the most advantageous point 
close to Kowno. Here, it is said, that the Emperor Alex- 
ander had made every preparation to dispute the passage of the 
Niemen; but that at the moment m which the attack was to be 
made, General Barclay, throwmg himself at the feet of his 
master, entreated him not to combat a formidable enemy, 
which nothing could then resist; adding that Napoleon should 
be suflered to pass lke a torrent, whilst the Russians should 
keep their forces unbroken, to be employed against him when 
famine and the inclemency of the season had thinned his ranks. 
M. Labaume is not inclined to vouch for the authenticity of 
this anecdote, and though we have heard of it before, we are 
not much inchned to believe it. Our readers will soon have our 
reasons, 

Although the French, in their march, met with almost in- 
credible difficulties, yet the soldiers, inflamed by a spirit of con- 
quest, submitted without murmuring to all hardships, and 
cherished illusions which were but too soon destroyed. 

“ In effect our short stay at Pilony, during which the rain 
beat temp range was marked by such extraordinary disasters, 
that any man ithout being superstitious, would have regarded 
them as presages of our future misfortunes. In this wretched vil- 
lace, the Vic roy Inmselt had no house to shelter him; we were 
heaped upon one another under some wretched sheds, or exposed 
to ail the mc lemencies of the weather. An extreme scarcity made 
us anticipate the horrors of famine. The rain fell in torrents, and 
overwhelmed both men and horses. The first escaped, but the 
badness of the roads completed the destruction of the latter. 

They were soon dropping by hundreds in the environs of Pilony. 
The road was covered with dead horses, overturned waggons and 
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scattered baggage. It was in the month of July that we suffered 
thus from cold, and rain, and hunger. The effects of the. storm 
were widely felt. It was said that a thunderbolt fell on the biveuac 
of the grenadiers of the guard at Zismori, and destroyed many 
persons. So many calamities excited within us sad tor ebodings 
of the future, and every one began to dread the event.of an enter- 
prise, the commencement of which was so disastrous ; but the sun 
re- appeared on the horizon, the clouds dispersed, our fears were 
scattered with them, and from that moment we thought that the 
fine season would last for ever.’ VP. 31. 


The very same happened at Troki, a dekghtful villaze, where 
the troops had hoped for some refreshment, but were sadly 
disappointed in their hopes. In their flight the Russians had 
deprived their houses of furniture, and the dwellings of the 
Jews, which were disgustingly dirty, had been pillaged by the 
soldiers. ‘They had not even straw to sleep upon, and the fo- 
rage for the horses was procured from a distance of nearly four 
leagues. In passing through Wilna, Napoleon did not fail to 
employ all the resources he had to secure lis conquest.’ He 
excited the enthusiasm of the people by the most maguiticent 
promises, and obtained from them the greatest sacrifices. ‘The 
nobles also exerted themselves to the utmost of their power, in 
promoting the views of the conqueror. ‘They hoped to ensure 
the independence of Poland, and the sight of the Polish stan- 
dard floating on the walls of the ancient capital of the Dukes of 
Lithuania, by reminding them of their former greatness, made 
them all wish to march under the same banners, In this way 
the projects of Napoleon caused a considerable sensation in the 
city where he commanded, and in order to impose on the country 
at large, he endeavoured to astonish the vulgar. 


‘“* He spoke,” observes our author “ with equal fluency, and 
at the same audience, of the public spectacles, and of religion, 
of war, and of the arts. He was seen on horseback, at all 
hours of the day ; and after having superintended the erection of 
some new bridge, or fortification, he immediately entered his ca- 
binet, and shewed himself perfectly master of the complicated 
schemes of politics and finance ; and often he affected to assist at 
a ball or a concert, on the eve of the most important battle.’’ 


On their march from the Niemen to the Beresina, the French 
found the roads so impracticable, that the cavalry of the royal 
guard was obliged to pursue a different route. it is impessi- 
ble, says M. “Labaume, to form an idea of the difliculties 
which presented themselves on this road, which was entirely 
formed of the trunks of fir trees, placed on the marshy ground. 
‘The horses, in passing over these pieces of wood, ata 
ir 
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trod between them, and fallmg, in this situation, inevitably broke 
their legs. If, to avoid these difficulties, we turned to the right 
or to the left, we were in danger of sinking into morasses from 
which there was no possibility of escape. 

During their march the French saw nothing of the Russians, 
who, with little or no resistance, sometimes retreated and 
sometimes fled at the first attack of the enemy, always destroy- 
ing whatever they left behind, and without sparing houses, vil- 
lages, and towns ; and it was not before the 25th of July that 
Napoieon succeeded to bring them to an action, but not with- 
outa ruse de guerre. Having cailed their attention to a false 
poimt, he, at the head of the Bavarians, overtook them near 
Osirowno, where a vigorous engagement commenced, and the 
Russians weie defeated, leaving behind them a vast number of 
dead, with twenty pieces of cannon. 

When the French approached the Dwina the Russians seemed 
inched to dispute with them the passage of this river ; and whilst 
they were endeavouring to construct a bridge, the Bavarians, 
through a ferd, effected their passage, and in sight of the whole 
French army, attacked the enemy. ‘The Russians fled, and at 
this moment Napoleon arrived; he proceeded immediately to 
that part where they were erecting the bridge, and “ in a dry 
and sarcastic manner he blamed its construction,” which, our 
author observes, “ was certamly very defective;” and having 
jomed the Bavartans, he went with them im search of the Rus- 
sians. ‘Uhis brought on the affair of Mitepsk, where the Rus- 
sians, though they fought most desperately, were equally beaten ; 
and on account of deep ravines and impenetrable thickets, their 


detachments had time to rejoin the corps from which they had 
been detached. 


“ The success of the combat was certain; but we dared not 
venture to cross the extensive forest before us, on the other side 
of which were the hills of Witepsk, where we knew the whole 
Russian forces were encamped. While we were deliberating on 
the means of effecting that important passage, we heard a great 
tamult behind us. No one could guess the cause, and uneasiness 
was added to our curiosity : but when we perceived Napoleon sur- 
rounded by a brilliant suite, our fears were nied and the 
enthusiasm which his presence always excited, made us hope that 
he would add to the glory of that eventful day. The King of 
Naples and the Prince hastened to meet him, and informed him 
of the event of the engagement, and the measures which they had 
since adopted. But Napoleon, desirous to become more intimately 
acquainted with every circumstance, quickly proceeded to the most 
advanced posts of our line, and ascending an eminence, apc | 
viewed the position of the enemy, and the nature of the -_ 
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His eye penetrated into the Russian camp. He guessed their 
plans, and immediately ordered new dispositions, which being exe- 
cated with precision and rapaiity, the army was soon in the middle 
of the forest. We followed at a quick pace, and reached the hiils 
of Witepsk as the day began to close.” P. 68, 


Another engagement, with the same success, took place at. 
Veliz, and the Count de Tolly was obliged, im the night, to eva- 
cuate again his position. 


« The cavalry had been ordered to continue their march, and 
we soon heard that they had overtaken the Russian army. The 
rest of the troops immediately followed, and speedily came in 
sight of and overtook the enemy. The cossacks, who formed the 
rear-guard, retreated on the advance of our artillery, and only 
halted to fire a few cannon-shot, whenever they found a favourable 
opportunity. They continued manceuvring till they were beyond 
Aghaponovchtchina, where our corps and the cavalry were en- 
camped. Near this village, on an eminence towards the left, was 
a wretched chateau built of wood, where the Emperor (who, being 
informed that we had overtaken the Russians, immediately left 
Witepsk to join us) established his quarters. 

«“ Never did a bivouac present a more military appearance than 
ours at Aghaponovchtchina. Napoleon, the King of Naples, and 
the Prince were in one tent. The generals, placed in miserable 
huts which their soldiers had hastily constructed, were encamped 
with their officers by the side of a rivulet, the miry water of which 
was preserved with the greatest care. During the three days that 
we had been on the field of battle, water and roots had 
constituted our only nourishment. But victory inspired us with 
spirits and with strength, and rendered us insensible to every pri- 
vation. Our divisions were encamped on the eminences which sure 
rounded the chateau, and the enemy could see our numerous fires, 
y brilliant light of which dissipated the obscurity of the night.’ 

. 76. 


In all these affairs the loss of the Russians was immense ; 
the Duke of Reggio alone having obtained over the Prince Witte 
genstein a victory, near rissa, where he lost three thousand 
men, and fourteen pieces of caunon. “ Pursuing the scattered 
troops, on the road to Sebei,” observes M. Labaume, “ we 
counted two thousand dead.” 

This was but a prelude to the battle of Smolensko, where 
the Russians maintained themselves with the greatest obstinacy, 
as Alexander, when he quitted the army, had recommended 
them to give battle in order to save Smolensko. ‘This town is 
surrounded by an ancient wall, with battlements of eight thou- 
sand yards in circumference, ten feet thick, and twenty-five 
high, and at certain distances is flanked with enormous towers, 
in 
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in the form of bastions, the greater part of which were mounted 
with heavy pieces of cannon. ‘The garrison consisted of thirty 
thousand men, and the rest of the. army was In reserve on the 
right bank of the river, eres reer by means of bridges 
constructed below the town. Napoleon having made the Rus. 
sians believe that he should attac k the town by ‘the right bank of 
She Borysthenes, drew the attention of the enemy to that point, 
while, by an unexpected manceuvre, he caused on a sudden the 
whole army to pass to the opposite side. After three days 
fighting, Davoust having taken possession of the covered-way, 
and Nev having forced the intrenchment of the Russians, Ge 
neral de Yolly, fearing an assault, reinforced the town with two 
new divisions, and two more regiments of infantry of the guard. 
The battle continued the whole of the night, but soon after 
the evemng had commenced thick columns of smoke were 
seen to rise from different qt uarters, ‘and the Russians having 
set fire to the town abandoned its ruins at one o'clock in the 
morning.” At two the French grenadiers mounted the breach, 
and to their great surprise found the place evacuated, and every 
street and every square covered with the bodies of the Russian 
dead or dying. 


The next day (Aug. 19) we entered Smolensko by the suburb 
mente is built along the bank of the river. In every direction we 
marched over scattered ruins and dead bodies. Palaces yet burn 
ing offered to our sight only walls half destroyed by the flames, 
and, thick among the fragments were the blackened carcasses of 
the wretche d inhabitants whom the fire had consumed. The few 
houses that remained were completely filled by the soldiery, while 
at the door stood the miserable proprietor without an asylum, de- 
ploring the death of his children, and the loss of his fortune. The 
churches alone afforded some consolation to the unhappy victims 
who had no other shelter. The cathedral, celebrated through Eu- 
rope, and held in great veneration by the Russians, became the 
retuge of the unfortunate beings who had escaped the flames. In 
this church and round its altars, were scen whole families extended 
on the ground. In one place was an old man just expiring, and 

casting a look on the image of the saint whom he had all his life 
invoke od: ; In another an infant whose feeble cries the mother, worn 
down with grief, was endeavouring to hush: and while she preeg 
sented if with the breast, her tears “dropped fast upon it. 

“ In the midst of this desglation the passage of an army into 
the interior of the town formed a striking contrast. On one side 
was seen the abject submission of the c¢ conquered—on the other 
the pride attendant upon victory ; the former bad lost their all— 
the latter, rich with spoil, and ignorant of defeat, marched 
proudly on to the sound of warlike music, inspiring the unhappy 
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remains of .a vanquished population with mingled fear and admira- 
tion.’ P. 98. 


This defeat appears to have panic-struck the Russians, they 
retreated faster than the cavalry, under the King of Naples, 
could pursue them, and such was their dismay that in their re- 
treat they overlooked or neglected the important position of 
Porietsch near the post-road to Petersburgh, in which, had 
they made a stand, they would have considerably retarded the 
march of the French, cut off the principal road to Moscow, and 
obliged the French to relinquish the possession of the town, 
which this position completely commanded. ‘These advantages, 
which the centre of the army had obtained, soon spread through 
the whole line of their operations. General St. Cyr gained 
some fresh and important victories on the Prince of Wittgen- 
stein: Ney and Murat, for two days, forced Tolly from his po- 
sitions, and at last made him fly towards Moscow, leaving the 
eround covered with dead. ‘This happened near Va/ontina, on 
a very strong position, which the Russians regarded as impreg- 
nable, from the defeats which the Poles had uniformly sus- 
tained in this place in their ancient wars. Thence the Rus- 
sians having connected the idea of superstition with this plam, 
had given it the title of sacred fields, This victory was of the 
utmost consequence to the French. It enabled them more 
effectually to annoy the Russians in their retreat, and to obtain 
possession of all their baggage and waggons with the wounded 
from Smolensko, the evacuation of which had been protected 
by the rear-guard; so that Napoleon distributed rewards on the 
field of battle to the regiments which had distinguished theme 
selves. 

Here M. Labaume makes some very sensible reflections on 
the situation of the French, and on the plan which Napoleon 
ought to have pursued : 


** It had hitherto been believed, that Napolcon, desirous only 
to re-establish the kingdom of Poland, would terminate his con- 
quests by the capture of the two towns of Witepsk and Smolenske, 
which by their position completely defended the narrow passage 
comprised between the Dnieper and the Dwina, Every one con- 
idered these towns as our destined winter-quarters, and if instead 
of madly pushing forward he had closed this campaign with 
the capture of Riga, the fortifying of Witepsk and Smolensko, 
and, more particularly, the organization.of Poland, the whole of 
which he had now conquered, Napoleon would doubtless in the 
following spring have compelled the Russians either to subscribe to 
his conditions, or to run the risk of the almost certain destruction 
both of Moscow and of Petersburgh, since the French army was 
then at an equal distance from each of these cities. But instead 
of adopting so wise a plan, this warrior, recollecting the lortunate 
issue 
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issue of on late campaigns, in which he had always dictated peace 
in the very palace of the sovereigns whom he had conquered, 
was paabe by the eclat of his former treaties. The remembrance 
of his former glory so infatuated him, that he disdained the coun- 
sels of prudence, and at a distance of six hundred leagu es from 
France, with worn-out horses, and destitute of provisions, maga- 
zines, or hospit: ils, ventured upon the desert road of Moscow. As 
a last proof of * his imprudence, he left in his rear a Russian army 
cantoned in Moldavia, and which was ready to march against us 
on the ratification of the treaty of peace which had already been 
concluded with the Porte.’ P. 107. 


These reflections are just, and the plan which he recommends 
was undoubiediy the safest, although we do not thmk that the 
mere march ng to Moscow could have produced ‘any real de- 
triment to the aflairs of Napoleon, especially as he had left 
Prince Schwartzenberg, at the head of thirty thousand Austrians, 
to oppose this army of Wolhynia. For this reason, however, 
hazardous as the march to Moscow may appear at the first 
sight, 1% could not by uself produce the consequences which 
afterwards befel the French. Other circumstances were neces= 
sary to bring about this desired effeet ; and to them we shall call 
the attenuon of our readers at the proper time. 

About this tme Geneial Kutusoff, the renowned conqueror 
of the Ottoman power, arrived from the banks of the Danube 
to take the command of the Russian army. 


‘ This general, who was regarded by the Moscovites as the 
pate of their country, arrived at c zarévo-Saimiche (29th August). 
The officers and soldiers hailed as their chief this venerable war- 
rior, already celebrated in the annals of Russia; and the inhabi- 
tants of Ghiat informed us that the sight of him had inspired 
the whole army with hope and joy. In fact, he had scarcely 
arrived, when he announced that the Russian army would re- 
treat no further. That he might better defend Moscow, within 
four days’ march of which we were now arrived, he chose a 
strong position between Chiat and Majaisk, where he could ad- 
vantagcous!y await one of those decisive battles which often de- 
termine the fate of empires. Each party was sanguine im its €Xx- 
pectation of victory. The Muscovites contended for their coun- 
try, their homes and their chidren. Our soldiers, accustomed to 
conquer, and filled with those grand and heroic idcas which con- 
tinued success nature'ly inspires, eagerly demanded the fight ; and 
such is the superiority which courage gives over mere numbers, 
that on the eve of the battle we busily calculated the fruits of our 
approaching victory... P.12% 


From this ume the Russians began to act with greater spirits 
and practise every / «se de guerre, by which they might discover 
the manoeuvres of the French, w ithout, however, desisting from 
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the custom of laying waste the country and setting fire to 
the villages they abandoned, and the French very soon had oc- 
casion to experience the truth of these observations. Napoleon 
having advanced beyond Sbridneva, the fourth corps, to join 
him, was obliged to cross an immense ravine, on the opposite 
side of which the Russians had established some batteries, after 
an obstinate engagement, which had taken place during the 
day. Some detachments having been sent to attack them, the 
Cossacks rushed from the wood, crying “ hurra,” a cry since 
become too celebrated. The fourth corps, however, having 

assed the ravine, effected their junction with the advanced 
guard of the grand army, commanded by the King of Naples. 
They distinguished him from afar by his white plume, as sta- 
tioned at the head of his troops, animating them to the combat 
by his own example. 

The Russians, though obliged to fall back with great loss, 
intending still to arrest the progress of the French, had devas- 
tated, in the most frightful manner, all the plain in which 
they were forced to encamp. ‘The corn, though vet green, had 
been cut, the woods destroyed, and the villages burnt, so that. 
they found no food for their horses, nor shelter for themselves. 
About the middle of the day Napoleon joined his advanced 
guard, and took his station on an eminence, whence he could 
easily command the whole camp of the enemy. After having 
long and attentively regarded their position, and carefully ob- 
served all the adjacent country, he began to hum some insigni- 
ficant tune. He then conversed @ moment with the Viceroy, 


‘and mounting his horse, he went to consult the Prince of 
Eckmuhl, 


« The Russians had a redoubt towards the right extremity of 
our army, whose destructive fire carried consternation through the 
ranks. They had constructed it to fortify their left wing, which 
was the weakest part of their intrenched camp. Napoleon under- 
stood this, and saw the necessity of taking that redoubt. The 
honour of the affair was confided to Compan’s division (fourth di- 
vision, first corps), and these gallant men advanced to the attack 
with an intrepidity, which ensured the success of the enterprise. 
In the meantime, Prince Poniatowski manceuvred on our right with 
his cavalry, to turn the enemy’s position; and when he was at a 
proper distance, Compan’s division attacked the redoubt, and suc- 
ceeded in carrying it after an hour's fighting. The Russians com- 
pletely routed, abandoned the neighbouring woods, and retreating 
in disorder towards the principal eminence, rejoined the centre ef 
the army. 

_“ The division of Compans, in proving itself worthy of the bril- 
liant enterprise with which it was intrusted, purchased that honour 
with considerable loss. The acquisition of this important position 
Cost 
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cost us the lives of 1,200 of our men, more than half of whom re. 
fained dead in the intrenchments which they had so gloriously car- 
ried. As Napoleon was on the following morning reviewing the 61st 
regiment, which had suffered most, he asked the colonel what he 
had done with one of ,his battalions. ‘ Sire,’ replied he, ‘ it is in 
the redoubt.’ 

‘ The possession of the redoubt did not in the least determine 
the success of the battle. Before the general engagement began, 
Napoleon wished to turn tlie left wing of the Russians. They had 
foreseen this maneeuvre, and had placed the whole of the corps of 
‘Tutsckkoff (the third) and the militia of Moscow in ambuscade 
behind the thick underwood which covered the extremity of their 
lett; while the 2d, 4th, and 6th corps formed two lines of mfantry 
in the rear, protected by the works which connected this grand 
redoubt with the wood. Our brave light troops recommenced 
the attack with redoubled vigour ; and although the day was nearly 
closed, the fire on both sites continued with equal fury. At the 
same time, several villages on fire to the right spread around a 
frightful glare. The cries of the combatants, and the flames 
which were vomited from a thousand brazen mouths, and which 
carried every where desolation and death, completed the horror 
of the secne. Our corps, ranged in order of battle, received with 
intrepidity the fire of the enemy, and coolly closed the ranks, as 
goon as a cannon-baill had laid any of oar comrades low. 

“In the meantime, the night becoming more obscure abated 
the fire without abating our ardour ; and our soldiers, uncertain of 
their aim, reserved their strength and their ammunition for the 
morrow. Scarcely had we ceased firing, when the Russians, whose 
camp resembled a vast amphitheatre, lighted innumerable fires, 
The whole of their camp was one uninterrupted blaze of light, 
which, while it presented a grand and sublime appearance, 
formed a striking contrast with our bivouac, where the soldiers, 
anable to procure wood, reposed in utter darkness, and heard no 
sound but the groans of the wounded.” DP, 128, 


These affairs have led to the celebrated battle, to which the 
French have given the name of Moskwa, and the Russians of 
Borodino. ‘They considered their position so strong that Prince 
Kutusoff thus wrote to the Emperor Alexander. “ The posi- 
tion Which I have chosen in the village of Borodino, ‘is one of 
the best that can be found in a flat country. [tis to be wished 
that the French would attack us in this position.” ‘Phe French 
attacked them, but the Russians were defeated. Towards the 
evening of the day, previous to the battle, Napoleon sent a pro- 
clamation to the Chiefe of the corps, with orders not to read it 
till next day, should they come to an action. He was still afraid 
that the Iussians would decline the battle, and would again act 
as they had done at Witepsk and Valontina. 


** Hlere, 
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« Here, however, our rapid marches, and the distance of our 
reserves, had equalized * the forces of the opposite parties, and 
the Russians were forced to come to action, if they would save 
Moscow, from which we were distant only 26 leagues. In addi- 
tion to this, the fatigue of our soldiers, and the exhaustion of our 
horses, seemed to promise to the Russians an easy victory, On 
the other hand, we were well assured that we must either conquer 
or perish, and this idea inspired us with such courage, that in spite 
of the numbers of the Russian army, and their impregnable in- 
trenchments, we regarded our entrance into Moscow as certain and 
near at hand. 

* Although, worn out with fatigue, we felt the want of sleep, 
there were many among us so enamoured of glory, and so flushed 
with the hope of the morrow’s success, that they were absolutely 
incapable of repose. As they passed the wakeful hours, and the 
silence and darkness of midnight stole upon them, while the fires 
of the sleeping soldiers, now almost extinct, threw their last rays 
of light over the heaps of arms pilec around, they gave themselves 
up to profound meditation, They reflected on the wonderful 
events of our strange expedition ; they mused on the result of a 
battle which was to decide the fate of two powerful empires; they 
compared the stillness of the night with the tumult of the morrow : 
they fancied that Death was now hovering over their crowded ranks, 
but total darkness prevented them from distinguishing who would 
be the unhappy victims. They then thought of their parents, 
their country; and the uncertainty whether they should ever see 
these beloved objects again, plunged them into the deepest me- 
lancholy. But suddenly, before day-break, the beat of the drum 
was heard, the officers cried to arms, the men eagerly rushed to 
their different stations, and all, in order for battle, awaited the 
signal for action. The colonels, placing themselves in the centré 
of their regiments, ordered the trumpet to sound, and every 
captain, surrounded by his company, read aloud the following pror 
clamation :— 

‘¢ ¢ SOLDIERS, 

“ ¢ This is the battle so much desired by you! The victory de- 
pends on yourselves. It is now necessary to us. It will give us 
abundance of good winter-quarters, and a prompt return to out 
country! Behave as at Austerlitz, at Friedland, at Witepsk, at 
Smolensko, and let the latest posterity recount with pride your 
conduct on this day; and let them say of you,—‘ He was at’the 
great battle under the walls of Moscow.’ 

“« Every one was penetrated with the truths contained in these 
energetic words, and replied to them by reiterated actlamations. 
Some were animated by the love of glory, others flattered by the 
hope of reward, but all were convinced, that imperious mevessity 
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compelled us to conquer or to die, To the sentiment of self-pre- 
servation, were added ideas of duty and of valour. Every heart 
was animated, every breast proudly swelled, and each flattered 
himself that this important day might place him in the rank of 
those privileg red men, who were born to excite the envy of their 
cotemporaries, and the admiration of posterity. 

“ Such were the feelings of the army, when a radiant sun, 
bursting froin the thickest fog, shone on many of us for the last 


time. It is reported, that at this sight, Napoleon exclaimed to 
those around him, ‘ Behold the sun of Austerlitz””? P. 133. 


The Russians having placed many batteries on the heights 
which they occupied, for some time caused a dreadful havoe 
amongst the French. Bat ths position bemg carried, the 
guns, to whose destructive fire the French had been exposed 
during the attack, were turned against the enemy, and “ the 


battle was lost to the Russi Ws, When they imagined it had 
just begun.” 


“ In this extremity,’ M. Labaume observes, “ Prince Kutue 
soff saw that every thing was lost, yet derotuincd to make one 
effort more, and to maintain the reputation which he had acquired 
by the service of half a century, he renew ed the combat, and at- 
tacked with all his forces the strong positions which he had just 
lost. Three hundred pieces of cannon, now arranged on these 
heights, spread devastation and death among his ranks, and his 
disheartened soldiers perished at the feet of those ramparts which 
they had themselves raised, and which they regarded as the bul- 

wark of Moscow, their venerable and sacred city. ww Re Beas 


‘The Russian general having concentrated all his forces, at- 
tacked the centre of the French, but this movement, so admi- 
rably calculated to give him the victory, became useless by the 
loss of no less than two hours, during which the Russians, ex- 
posed to a fire of grape-shot, neither ‘dared to advance nor were 
— to recede. ‘This uncertainty took victory from them. 


The Viceroy seized this decisive moment, and, flying to the 
dine ordered a simultancous attack of the grand redoubt by the 
first, third, and fourteenth divisions. Having arranged all three 
in order of battle, the troops advanced with cool intrepidity. They 
approached the very intrenchments of the enemy, when a sudden 
discharge of grape- -shot trom the whole of the Russian artillery 
spread destruction and consternation through our ranks. Our 
troops were staggered at this fata! reception; but the Prince knew 
how to animate their courage by calling to the recollection of 
each regiment the circumstances in mich it had formerly covered 
trself with glory. ‘To one he said, * Preserve that valour which 
has gained you the title of Invincible to another, * Remember, 
your reputation depends on this day ;* then, turning towards the 
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Oth of the line, he said to them with emotion, ‘ Brave soldiers, 
remember you were with me at Wagram, when we broke the ene- 
my’s centre.” By these words, and still more by his example, he 
so inflamed the ardour of his troops, that shouting with joy, they 
again marched with eagerness to the redoubt. His highoets rid. 
ing along the line, arranged the attack with the utmost coolness, 
and led it himself at the head. of Broussier’s division, while Ge- 
neral Nansouty, at the head of the first division of the heavy ca- 
valry of General Saint-Germain, vigorously charged the squadrons 
of the enemy which were at the right of the redoubt, and cleared 
the plain as far as 4 ruined village. The brigade of carabineers 
under the orders of Generals Paultre and Chouard, put to flight all 
that opposed it, and with the chasseurs of General Pajol covered 
themselves with glory. 

“ At this instant a division of cuirassiers, from the centre of 
the army rushed on the redoubt, and offered to our astonished 
sight a grand and sublime spectacle. The whole eminence which 
overhung us appeared in an instant a mass of moving iron: the 
vlitter of the arms and the rays of the sun, reflected from the 
helmets and cuirasses of the dragoons, mingled with the flames of 
the cannon that on every side vomited forth death, gave to the re- 
doubt the appearance of a volcano in the midst of the army. 

“ The enemy’s infantry, placed near this point, behind a 
ravine, kept up so destructive a fire on our cuirassiers, that they 
were obliged immediately to retire. Our infantry took their place. 
They were supported by the third corps of cavalry commanded 
by Generals Chastel, Thiry, and Dommanget, who charged and 
overthrew every thing which it found in its way. The aides-de- 
camp Carbonel, Turenne, and Grammont, were w@unded at the 
side of Count Grouchy. The General himself was struck soon 
afterwards; but the redoubt was ours. In forcing the intrench- 
ments, our troops made a horrible massacre of the Russians, whose 
efforts to retain the redoubt rivalled ours to carry it. 

“ In spite of the enemy’s tremendous fire, the Viceroy and his 
staff remained at the head of Broussier’s division, followed by the 
13th and 30th regiments, and rushing oa the redoubt, entered it 
by the breast-work, and massacred on their pieces the cannoneers 
that served them. Prince Kutusoff, astonished at this attack, im- 
mediately ordered the cuirassiers of the guard to advance and en- 
deavour to retake the pogsition. These were the best of their ca- 
valry. The shock between their cuirassiers and ours was therefore 
terrible ; and one may judge of the fury with which both parties 
fought, when the enemy, in quitting the field, left it completely 
covered with dead.” P. 140. 

“‘ The interior of the redoubt presented a horrid spectacle. 
The dead were heaped on one another. The feeble cries of the 
wounded were scarcely heard amid the surrounding tumult. 


Arms of every description were scattered over the field of battle. 
t2 The 
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The parapets half demolished had their embrasures entirely de. 
stroyed. ‘Their places were distinguished only by the cannon, the 
greatest part of which were dismounted and separated from the 
broken carriages. In the midst of this scene of carnage, I dis- 
covered the body of a Russian cannoneer decorated with three 
crosses. In one hand he held a broken sword, and with the other 
firmly grasped the carriage of the gun at which he had so valiantly 
fought. 

* All the Russian soldiers in the redoubt chose rather to perish 
than to yield. The general who commanded them, would have 
shared their fate if his valour had not saved his life. This brave 
soldier had sworn to die at his post, and he would haye kept his 
oath. Seeing all his companions dead around him, he endea- 
voured to precipitate himself on our swords, and he would have 
inevitably met his death, had not the honour of taking such a 
prisoner arrested the cruelty of the soldiers. ‘The Viceroy re- 
ceived him with kindness, and committed him to the care of Co- 
Jonel Asselin, to conduct him to the Emperor.’”? P. 143. 

‘* The next day (Sth September) we returned, at an early hour, 
to the field of battle. What was predicted the preceding even- 
ing had actually taken place. The enemy, seeing the intrepidity 
with which we carried their redoubts, despaired of maintaining 
their position, and resolved to evacuate it during the night. As 
we passed over the ground which they had occupied, we were 
enabled to judge of the immense loss that the Russians had sus- 
tained. In the space of a square league, almost every spot was 
covered with the killed or wounded. On many places the burst- 
ing of the shells had promiscuously heaped together men and 
horses. The tire of our howitzers had been so destructive, that 
mountains of dead bodies were scattered over the plain; and the 
iew places that were not encumbered with the slain, were covered 
with brokcn lances, muskets, helmets, and cuirasses, or with 
grape-shot and bullets, as numerous as hailstones after a violent 
storm. But the most horrid spectacle was the interior of the ra- 
vives; almost all the wounded who were able to drag themselves 
along, had taken refuge there to avoid the shot. ‘These miser- 
able wretches, heaped One upon another, and almost suffocated 
with blood, uttering the most dreadful groans, and invoking death 
with piercing cries, eagerly besought us to put an end to their tor- 
ments.’ P. 150. 


During this memorable day the Viceroy performed the 
greatest deeds of valour. He was found at all points, exhort- 
mg every Officer to his duty, and reminding him, that on this 
day depended the glory of Urance. He was seen at all the bat- 
teries, causing them to advance in proportion as the enemy 


gave 


way, and braving every peril, he himself instructed the can- 
wowecrs how to duect ther fires He encouraged his troops 
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and led them to the attack, and when once he was obhged to 
yield he threw himself into the middle of the square formed by 
the 87th reeiment, and set it in motion. 

The French purchased their victory with an immense loss. 
The wumber alone of the generals wounded amounted to thirty. 
The whole army bivouacked on the ground it had gained. ‘This 
encampment was most cruel; neither men nor horses had any 
thing to eat, and the want of food exposed them to all the rigour 
of a cold and frosty night. 

We have been rather diffuse im detailing the events of this 
dreadful battle, to give to our readers an idea of the price with 
which even the most brilliant success is at all times purchased. 
In proportion as the French armies advanced into the interior 
of Russia, the Emperor Alexander, seconding the wishes of 
the nobilify, endeavoured to render it a national war. Accord- 
ingly the nobility and the priests by persuasion, threats, and 
bribes, induced all the peasants who were dependent on them to 
rise en masse against tlie Freach. In vain Napoleon held out at 
Rouza such an example as should persuade the peasants to 
abandon their lords; for the evil which succeeded was equally 
destructive with that which he had endeavoured to counteract. 
It is true that the natives no longer attacked the French, but 
they laid waste the country and fled to the woods. In this way, 
though Napoleon now could march unmolested to Moscow, 
the peasants fell with double vigor on his famished and starved 
companions when they began their retreat. In order to inerease 
the spirit of vengeance, and heighten the enthusiasm of the 
Russians,. Alexander brought religion into play, and this never 
failing resource added fresh strength to the cause of the Czar. 
In the éathedral of Moscow this monarch having received from 
the hands of the patriarch the precious image of St. Serge, he 
delivered it to the army, hoping that they would be protected 
by this representative of the saint. Rallying under this sacred 
standard the Russians marched to the battle of Moskwa; and 
the obstinacy with which they fought, shews the necessity of 
calculation and foresight against all possible circumstances 
before a conqueror attempts to match against a people who 
fight not only for the preservation of themsélyes but far that 

also of their religion. 


«« Ché doue alzar Religion si ecede 
Lo standardo di guerra, si combatte 
Con labenda sugli occhi; e la pietata 
La medesma pietad rabbia diventa,” 


After the battle of Moskwa the triumphant army marched in 
three colunings towards the capital of the Russian empire. 
Napoleon 

+ 
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Napoleon, impatient to get possession of it, pursued the enemy 
with his accustomed vigour, on the high seed of Smolensko ; 
while Prince Pomatowski, at the head of the fiith corps, 
marched on the right by way af Aaluga. The Viceroy, with 
his corps, continued on the. left tlank, and taking the road of 
Zwenighorod, proceeded towards Moscow, where the whole 
army was to assemble. On their march the French found the 
country one uniform scene of horrible desolation, Those who 
fled, burnt in despair their houses and the grain and foragé w hich 
were scarcely gathered. 


[To be concluded in our next.] 





Art. IV. The Happiness of States: or an Inquiry concerning 
Population, the Modes of subsisting und employing tt, and 
the L:fects of all upon Hunan Happiness. By S. Gray, Esq. 

\London, Hatchard; Edmburgh, oan aud Co. 1814. 


WE like an author who begins at the beginning of his subject, 
gud were accordingly very much pleased to tind Mr, Gray set- 
ting out upon his inquiry into the “ Happiness of States,” by 
uideavouring to ascertain Whether men are happier in existence 
or non-existence. ‘Pheognis, a foolish Greek, was of opinion 
that “ for earthly beings, the best of all things was not to be 
born,” and that for those who had undergone “that misfortune, 
jhe next best thing was, “ as soon as possible to pass the gates 
of Hades, and to he basiod under much earth.” But our au- 
thor calling to mind that Theoguis was a poet, and withal very 
poor, 1s determined to make his evidence go for nothing ; and 
as to the howling of the Thracians at the birth of a child, and 
theip joy at a friend’s decease, he meets the difficulty which 
seems to arise from such feats, by observing, that “ life must 
have beev a very miserable thing in Thrace.” ‘Upon the whole, 
then, taking the world as it usually goes, Mr. Gray is quite 
salistied that existence is preferable to non-existence ; and he 
adds, that mankind at large have promptly and ardently decided 
in favour of the former, as being fully more comfortable and 

happy, all things considered. iy 
‘This point be ing settled, the next thing to ascertain, in seek- 
ing after the summum bonum of states, is, “ the grand object 
of individuals and nations.” Now, on this subject there is of 
course a great variety of opinions; some, and’ among others the 
late 
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late Emperor of France, holding that commerce and colonies 
constitute this “ grand object ;” others maitaining that agri- 
culture will more certamly realize it; from these we have bursts 
of euthusiasm about large farms and drill-husbandry: and a 
third set scem to think, says Mr. Gray, that the “ grand ob- 
ject” of a nation is to exist merely for the sake of being taxed. 
But he, with more wisdom im his views, and with a decided 
preference i his mind for the cad instead of the means, lays it 
down as the basis of all his reasoning, and as a datum not to be 
disputed, that Aappiness is the “ true grand objecv” of every 
wise nation and individual. 

‘This very original idea being struck out, the author is natu- 
rally led to inquire ito the nature and springs of happiness ; 
and it gives us pleasure to find him, after a few prolusory strokes 
of ratiocination, arrived at this conclusion. Happiness, says 
he, consists im enjoying health corporeal and meutal, having 
something to eat and drink, something for shelter, and some- 
thing todo. When to this is added virtuous dispositions, the 
blessing of having a few friends, and of being secure from ene- 
inies, it must be admitted that the definition comes as near the 
wuth as could be expected, on a subject not strictly scientific. 

All this, however, not only implies a certam degree of im- 
provemeut in society, but it also suggests the topic which is 
taken up in Mr. Gray’s third chapter, namely, “ the social im- 
proveability of man.” Qur author, be it mentioned to his praise, 
holds nothing in common with those dreamers of dreams, who 
indulge in visions of human perfectibility ; for, on the contrary, 
he has found out that im proportion as men become more 
learned, they become worse-tempered ; and particularly, as 
they get deep in politics and political economy, they grow every 
day more snappish and intolerable in their manners. In fact, it 
is deeply impressed upon his mind, that the good temper which 
was recommended by the first teachers of Christianity, instead 
of being improved by erudition and science, bas been materially 
hurt by them, Our learned men, it seems, ‘ become morose, 
haughty, distant, passionate, and overbearing ; and for the most 
part, they are destitute of that quality which tends so much to 
social good, economy. Fortunately however, in general, it 
seems to be pretty much in proportion to the progress which a 
man has made in one particular species of learning or science, 
that his sociality is hurt. A general knowledge, such as this 
adept would call superficial, or a smattering of many differeut 
kinds, on the whole improves the sociality of the temper.” 

What a misery must it be for a man’s family, when his mind 
is engrossed with any particular study in which he happens to 
succeed! We know that Newton's bed-maker was wretched 

, beyond 
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beyond expression while he was prosecuting his discoveries in 
optics ; and it was probably in consequence of his profound at- 
tainments in political science, that Mr. Pitt judged it expedient 
to decline matrimony. According to this view of things, how- 
ever, we can have no possible doubt that our author is a very 
good-natured man, and quite uninjured in all his social qualities, 
By what means, then, is man to be improved? We suc- 
ceed with beech-trees and fir-trees to a certain extent, and even 
with sheep and horned cattle ; and in the next generation we 
may count upon the beech-nuts and fir-tops, the rams and the 
bulls, for a tolerably fair exhibition of all the good properties 
which we have established in the present. But man is neither 
a beech tree nor a horned animal, and of course, we must, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gray, for ever despair of his improvement. 


«< Suppose it were possible,” says he, “ by an universal system 
of education, acted upon for an age, to make the great mass of 
jarents pertectly good and social, which is an idea that will never 
be seriously entertained by any one acquainted with human na- 
ture, or human affairs, have we accomplished the task of cor- 
recting nature?) No. We are not much nearer giving complete 
£00 dness. to the sperms which are to form the succeeding age, than 
before. Good and social parents, like those of the opposite cha- 
racter, produce bad and unsocial, as well as good and social, 
children indiscriminately. Our race is, therefore, with regard to 
what constitutes about two thirds of the whole, just where it was.” 


The case, we admit, is bad enough; and as we are not suf- 
ficiently enlightened in physiology to venture a prescription for 
the behoof of the sperms which are to form the next age, we 
must just leave them to make as good meu, as their materials 
will admit of, in the old way. 

After Book I. comes Book II. which has for its subject the 
very important doctrines of CirncutLann, or that which is to 
be circulated. Lest this new term should not on its first ap- 
pearance convey a very precise meaning, we beg leave to stale 
that it is used to denote any marketable commodity, whether it 
be the raw produce of the soil, manufactured goods, labour of 
the hands, agility of the body, or the exercise of nmgenuity and 
talent. Every thing 3 is crrcudand which enables the possessor to 
make a charge upon the common fund of national wealth, or, 
in other words, whatever is wanted by others, and for which 
they are willing to pay, is, to him who holds it, to all intents 
and purposes, ‘circuland, The skill and character of a phy- 
sician, for example, are his circuland; the grimaces of a har- 
lequin and the voice of a singer are their circuland ; while a 
quarter of wheat, a sack of flour, and a loaf of bread are the 
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respective circulands of the farmer, the miller and the baker, 
We can tolerate the whim of introducing a new word it this 
instance, since the author deemed it necessary for precision ; 
but our forbearance cannot be extended to the absurd notion, 
which is afterwards introduced, that public wealth is promoted 
with a degree of rapidity proportionate to the exorbitance of 
the charge which every one makes for his labour or commodities, 
Does Mr. Gray really hold, as a fundamental doctiine 1 in poli- 
tical economy, that we: alth is created by high prices? It is in- 
deed known to every one, that it is ouly in rich countries that 
high prices can be obtained ; ‘but it must be at least extremely 
parodoxical to maintain, that we should all get riche ‘Ty were we 
to pay twenty g guineas for a coat, five pounds for a pair of shoes, 
and half a guinea for a quartern loaf. We are loathe to call 
any thing nonsense that appears in a splendid quarto, with the 
name of its author prefixed; but we have no other word which 
would express our opinion so well, both of the doctrine which 
we have just stated and more particularly of that which ig to 
follow. We find it set down in this work, notwithstanding the 
unanswerable reasoning of Smith and of the French economists, 
that every kind of labour, or as it is here expréssed, every kind 
of circuland, is alike productive of public wealth. It is, in 
fact, boldly asserted that a song from the throat of Catalani, or 

a speech from the mouth of Kean, contributes as much to the 
siches of Great Britain, as the labour of a ploughman or the 
unrivalled ingenuity of a Birmingham or Manchester artizan. 
When an erroneous opinion is thus caracatured in the manner 
of its statement, it sufficiently answers itself; and we liave 
really no wish to throw away our circuland in exposing the ab- 
surdity of a doctrine, when the author has already done it to 
our hands. We have only to stiow, by quoting the following 
sentence, that we have not misrepresented his views; for some 
such evidence will perhaps appear necessary to those wlio are 
not aware to what lengths an ingenious manu w ill go in support 
of a favourite theory. 


“ What possible difference can it make,’’ Ire dematids, “ that 
one man is enabled to charge by means of turning up the’ soil 
with a plough; a seeond by bringing tones out of an Instrument’; 
a third by raising corn or feeding cattle; a fourth by inculéating 
the principles of religion and morality ; a 'fidtly by thrasting’a shuts 
tle leoben the divisions of the warp ; a sixth by inaking letters 
with a pen on paper; @ seventh by throwing water on cotton cloth 
to whiten it; an eighth by rehearsing speeches from Shekespeare ; 
a ninth by singeing the wooliness of the surface of muslia off; a 
tenth by tripping it lightly before an audience on a stage; am ele- 
venth by carrying heavy packages slowly along the street; anda 
twelfth 
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twelfth by collecting the debts due to private individuals, or the 
assessinents of the nation ?”’ 


Were it not that this political heresy has laid hold of other 
heads than our author’s, and has shown itself in the writings of 
certain journalists, who, on almost every other subject, impli. 
citly follow the doctrines of Adam Smith, we should not be 
tempted to notice it at greater length in the present article. A 
few words will suffice. Labour, then, we maintain, when re- 
garded with a reference to national wealth, is, according to the 
views of economists and of Smith, either productive or unpro- 
ductive. We say, when viewed with a reference to the aggre - 
gate wealth of a nation; for nothing is more obvious than that 
the income of particular individuals, or classes of men, may be 
jncreased without any addition being thereby made to the mass 
of public riches. We may adduce as an instance of this, the 
very honourable professions of law and physic ; the gains arising 
from which, however much they may add to the private revenue 
of the practitioners, cannot be regarded as additional wealth 
secured to the country. Such gains are but a ¢tranfer of so 
much property from one hand to another, and the physician 
only spends a certain share of what his patient would otherwise 
have Jaid out. What addition, we would ask, is made to our 
national wealth by the theatres or opera-house ; or how much 
richer did we become from the visit of the Indian Jugglers! 
Labour in all these cases is, no deubt, productive as it respects 
the labourer, that is to say, it increases hjs private revenue ; 
but, as it respects the public, it is certainly uuproductive. It 
merely becomes a channel for the circulation of money from 
one pocket to another, without adding one farthing to its 
amount: it enables the lawyer, the physician, the opera-dancer 
and the player to go to market and purchase goods, to the exact 
extent to which the means of their employers have been dimi- 
nished, by the payment of their fees or a ag But the case 
alters entirely with respect to labour in agriculture or manufae- 
tures. ‘The man who pays for such labour, derives from it, not 
only its own price, and the proper hire for the instruments 
which are used by the labourer, but also a clear profit over and 
above all charges. The Birmingham manufac turer, for exam- 
ple, who pays a guinea a week for a man’s labour, is understood 
to reap from the work of that labourer not only the guinea he 
paid out, and the interest of the mouey expended i in the building 
of houses and the purchase of tools, but likewi ise, m addition to 
all this, a shilling or eighteen-pence of profit; which, in the 
first place, adds so muc h. to his wealth, and ‘secondly to the 
wealth of the country. He gets back, in short, from the work- 
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man, not only as much, in the shape of manufactured goods; as 
would purchase a guinea’s worth of labour, but as much as 
would purchase labour to the amount of twenty-two shillings 
Sind upwards ; and, im this way, he could afford to pay the la- 
bourer during any number of years, and would all the time be 
cradually getting richer. Apply this standard, however, to Ma 
dame Catalani and the Jugglers. You pay balf a guinea to hear 
a song or see a trick of legerdemain. Suppose you go once a 
week to such amusements for a whole year, and you will have 
given away twenty-six guineas. Are your gnineas replaced in 
your pocket by what you see or hear? No: then you must ad- 
mit that such kind of labour consumes, without reproducing, 
the money of him vho purchases it. But Mr. Gray will say 
the labour of the Juggler is as productive as that of the Bir- 
mingham artizan, bec&use it enables him ¢o charge for it; but 
we say, in reply, that this is not the sense in which the term 
productive was used by Dr. Smith and his predecessors in 
France, and that there is all the diflerence in the world between 
enriching an individual and enriching a nation. Jugglers and 
songsters, and various other orders of men, may happen to ac~ 
quire wealth, while the people who feed them may be sinking’ 
into poverty; whereas people employed in agriculturé and ma- 
nufactures are coustantly found to diffuse wealth over the whole 
country in which they are so fortunate as to improve their pri- 
yate fortunes. The labour of the husbandman will draw from 
an acre of land ten times the amount of its natural unassisted 
produce ; and manufacturing industry operating upon a pound of 
flax or cotton, will augment its changeable value perhaps @ 
thousand fold. ‘The hardware of Sheffield and Birmingham, 
and the manufactures of Manchester and Paisley, bring into. the 
ports of Great Britain, in the shape of French and American 
produce, an incalculable amount of wealth, if compared with 
the original price of the material with which it is paid. We see 
the silks of Lyons and the wines of Burgundy and Champagne 
purchased with a piece of manufactured iron-stone, to which 
skill and labour have given its whole value; and cargoes of cot- 
ton are every day reaching our shores, which the ingenious ine 
dustry of our countrymen sends back to the land where it grew, 
so much increased in its exchangeable value, that a pound will 
sometimes pay for a ton, And is it possible, in the face of 
such instructive and notorious facts, for an author to stand up 
aud tell the world, that a woman who sings a song, or a man 
who recites a speech from Shakespeare, contributes as much to 

ublic wealth as the manufacturer or the ploughman ! 

_It would after all have been nothing, had Mr. Gray contented 
himself with the privilege, which every author enjoys, of advance 
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ing paradoxes and of reasoning unintelligibly ; but he chooses 
to yet mto a violent passion’ with those who have the misfortune 
to differ with him, amd to give the very worst name, he can think 
of, to such as hold the distinction of productive and unproductive 
labour. LHe declares that their opinions are equally injurious to 
the happiness of individuals and to the public tranquillity ;—that 
they emlanger’ the wisest mstitutions of a country :—that they 
are not merely unfounded, but are formed in defiance of the 
whole mass of facts set before us by Nature, and m direct op- 
position to her clearest dictates, 


« Will men,” he exclaims “ never become wise? Will they 
riever learn to look at facts with their own eyes, and to draw the 
conclusions that seéim forced on them by common sense? Is the 
case entirely hopeless ? Are they resolved to insult nature in order 
to torment themselves? Is it the purpose of all to attend to the un- 
foutided theories of wrong-headed speculators, and the trashy de- 
clamations of ill designing demagogues, in order to make themselves 
discontented and unhappy: and to reject the sober counsels of 
vature, which would lead them to content and to happiness? If 


they will play ¢o unwise a part, they must suffer; but nature is not 


to blame, she is wise and benevolent; but they listen to wicked 
men or to tools,” 


So much for a hamnless opition on ah abstract point in 
political economy; aud so well does it become certain writers 
te talk of the “ trashy declatations” of Turgot, Smith, and 
Matthus ! 

fu the Tifd Book, which 18 devoted to the consideration of the 
# Exchanguig Species of Civculand, or Money,” there are some 
sensible rettrarks, aid wore particularly in the chapters which 
treat of bak paper, its uses, and its depreciation. We are 
décidedty of the — s opinion, that as long as bankers merely 
answer the nathial demand which is created “by the trade of the 
country, no possible harm can arise from any assignable issue of 
potes, ever although the restriction act! were to be pe rpetuated. 
ft is not until parsitndnry 18 forced upon a nation by the wants of 
kovertiment, or by the capidity of short sighted speculators, that 
credit ts impaired atrd depfeciation 1s rendered inevitable. But 
al! this Is ttite and vapid, as being obviously intelligible and re- 

commended too, by te opinions of sensiblé men. We therefore 
Hasten-to Rook IV. where we breathe a different atmosphere, 
ati?) walk with Mb. Gray if a region peculiarly his own. 

The subject is “ PoruLaTiOn ;” and we assure our read- 
rtsirat, if Mr. Matthus has hinted thé nécessity of occasionally 
Keopmg down what le called thé’ “ elastit principle,” our au- 
(hor recounmchds the most’ unlimited” freedom of operation. 


Population 
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Population with him is every thing ; it is wealth, happiness, aud 
power 5 and that man is no friend to his country who does pet 
beget as many sons aud daughters as a three-tailed bashaw. 
Let us state, m the tirst place, ‘how much according to his views, 
remains to be doue in this way, before this great couutry cap. be 
pronounced a happy state. We have at present a population of 
about sixteen millions; but as Mr. Gray js satistied that we 
could tind food for five and forty millions and five hundred 
thousand, we have to make up, with all expedition, the supple- 
mentary number of twenty-four millions aud a half. Scoudand 
according to the last réturns, contains a little upwards of one 
million eight hundred thousand; but as her complement ought 
to be upw ‘ards of ten millions, she has still to make forthcoming, 
in the way of supplementary procreation, uot-less than e ight 
millions and six hundred and fifty thousand beigs to wear 
breeches or petticoats long or short. Now, .when “t is taken 
into consideration that the “northern part of this island does nat 
nearly support or employ the number of people at preseut pro- 
duced in it, but that thousands emigrate every year to search for 
aubeistence’ i in more favoured regions of the earth, what, we ask, 
would be the consequence of their number being quintupled: 
They would spread over the empire like. the locusts 1 is the land 
of Egypt, covering the face of the whole earth, so that the land 
would be darkened, and they would eat every hab of the field 
and all the fruit of the trees. Our author, however, has ‘sug- 
gested an excellent preventive against such an influx of hungry 
neighbours, which is, to multiply so fast ourselves that we shall 
have nothing to spare. England and Wales are exhorted to en- 
crease their quota eight millions and wine hundred and seventy 
thousand a which if they are wise enough to dy, we shall 
have, south of the ‘weed, a population of vearly nineteen mil-- 
lions, and, of course, starvation sufficient to frighten away all 
Visitors. 

Having established it, then, as.a fundamental principle i in po- 
litical economy, that the shortest way to get rich and happy. ip 
to secure a crowded population, Mr. Gray, next bethinks him- 
self of prescribing the most effectual means for the speedy pro; 
creation of children. ‘The first.is, marry young, and the neat is, 
live on bread and water. Among : all the defecunlating canses 
which he bas detested, there is none so determined an enemy to 
population as good living. If persisted in by, families, its dele- 
terious influence he says encreases fi ony father to sou til ibev ac- 
tually die out. It may be generally affirmed, top he remaiks, 
that, whereas labouring with, the bedy has a fecundating virtue, 
labouring with the mind has qn. influence of the opposite kind. 
Deep. abstruse thinking, indeed much thiwking of, any of the 
grave 
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grave sorts, seems to have a strong defecundating effect.—This 
being the case, it is rather surprising that the defecundating in- 
fluence of gravity and thoughtfulness was omitted in the first 
Book of this Essay, wherein the author handles the doctrine of 
sperms, as connected with the perfectibility of the human race. 
Admitting; what is after all seriously to be doubted, that sperms 
are susceptible of improvement in their social dnd moral quali- 
ties, we have still to encounter the melanthaly fact above-men- 
tioned, that the number of such as might be called refined and 
philosophical sperms, would bear a small proportion indeed to 
those whose education had not been commenced at all. 

It may excite a little cutiosity to know by what means Mr. 
Gray proposes to feed the additional twenty-four millions of 
British subjects, when it is well known we are obliged to im- 
port, in ordinary years, to supply corn for about one thirtieth 
part of our present population. In the first place, he estimates 
what should be the number of inhabitants from the number of 
square miles in England, Scotland, and Ireland, respectively ; 
and giving a square mile to so many people, he tells thei to raise 
food on it, or be starved. He recommends, too, that govern- 
ment should advance money to assist in the cultivation of wastes, 
and then indulges in the confident anticipation of seeing all this 
island as rich as a Middlesex garden. But alas, how many thou- 
sand square miles are there in Britam which the plough or the 
spade can never touch! Of Scotland not more than one third 
could possibly be brought under cultivation; and in the more 
northern parts of tt cur author might travel a long summer’s day 
without secing one symptom of lite; animal, or vegetable. 

But we give up cerculand and population, where the love of 
theory has led Mr. Gray into the most extravagant absurdity 
that has ever happened to fall under our notice, and go along 
with him to examine into some practical matters, on which he 
speaks with his natural good sense. We allude chietly to his ob- 
servations on the effects of an assize or maximum on the price of » 
bread. 

Among the last things that are emancipated from the shackles 
of legislature are the necessaries of life. ‘The rulers of nations 
conceive that they may trust with safety, all trafficking m luxuries 
to that natural regulator of commercial transactions, the propor- 
tion which the supply ears to the demand; but they somehow 
imagine that without they wisdom and superintending care, the 
trade of eatables in the more common kinds would inevitably go 
wrong. It seems to be forgotten that the success and utility of 
every species of commerce depend upon freedom and competi- 
tion, and that, in proportion as buyers and sellers are hampered 
by legislative mterference, they are rendered incapable of — 
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good to themselves or to one another. That the price of the 
peck-loaf should rise and fall with the price of wheat is just’ a’ 
much a matter of course, one would think, as that the price of 
boots should depend on the price of leather, or the price of a 
coat on that of broad cloth. Why, then, regulate the price of 
bread, and leave that ef boots, and coats, and beef, and wine, 
aud corn, to the natural course of trade? Because it is some 
way or other suspected that bakers would demand one and three 
pence for their loaves, when they could afford to sell them at a 
shilling. But why should bakers succeed in getting an exorbi- 
tant profit more than butchers, and tailors, and boot makers ? 
Is not their trade as open to competition as any other, and will 
not those who are newly set up in it, and who are naturally de- 
sirous to attract customers, sell with as low a profit as possible in 
order to get into business. It belongs to the very nature of 
trade, when it is left to itself, for every one to undersell another 
until they reduce it to the very Jowest profit upon which it can 
be maintained. Wherever there is to be had a return for money 
the smallest degree above the average gains of trade, in the couns 
try at large, there will capital instantly flow in, and continue 
flowing, until a complete level be effected. It makes no-dif- 
terence whether the object be to supply necessaries or to mect 
the demand for luxuries,—whether it is to drain bogs or to ma- 
nufacture lace, to bake loaves or ‘to cut diamonds, The prin- 
ciple is the same, and it is found to operate, with indeviating. re- 
gularity, wherever it is allowed its natural scope. Every com- 
modity is produced not only better and cheaper, but also on 
terms more advantageous to him who produces it, where the 
mterference of the magistrate is superseded by the trader’s own 
discernment. We could not state a stronger case in point than 
the subject itself to which these observations have a reference. 
Bread in London by means of the assize is 20 per cent higher 
than in any other part of the empire; and the fact admits of a 
very easy explanation. In the first place, the bakers have nq 
unmediate interest in buying their flour at a low price, because, 
whatever be the price of it; they are certain of having a return 
secured by an authoritative regulation. Nay, it is sometimes 
their interest to have the prices of wheat aiid flour a little raised, 
because such of them as have a stock on hand are sure to profit 
by the rise on bread which must follow. At any rate they 
must be very indifferent about the price they give, for whatever 
the public may suffer they are certain of being reimbursed ; 
and there can be no doubt that when the market is rising they 
will be rather inclined to encrease their purchases, as every ad 
ditional shilling on the sack will rendgr every sack they have 
bought 
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bought before it, a shilling more valuable. In the secoad place 
it if understood, says Mr. Gray, that 


«“ Most of the bakers in London are more or less dependent on 
monied millers and flour-dealers. Out of 1700 bakers in London 
and within the bills of Mortality, a late Lord Mayor, whose exer- 
tions against the fraudulent transactions arising from an assize on 
bread were so meritarious, had occasion to consult 1200. Of these 
he found three fourths were under the control of the millers and 
factors: and the rest acknowledged that there were frauds in mak- 
ing the returns. They are thus by their necessitics, made the agents 
of the latter in overcharging the consumers, As it is tmmaterial to 
them what price they give for flour, because the magistrate fixes the 
price of bread according to the rate ofthe former, they are thus ren- 
dered more willing to obey their masters or creditors, and to adopt 
the returns of prices which are dictated to them.—To abolish the 
assize therefore would tend both to regulate the price more com- 
pletely according to the real state of the wheat and flour market, and 
also to rouse, as well as in some degree to enable, a respectable and 
useful class of men to shake off the odious vassalage, by which they 
are rendered the instruments of making fictitious returns, and cof 
overcharging the industrious and the poor; while the unfair profits 
do not come into their own pockets, but go to swell the income of 
avaricious capitalists who tyrannize over them because. they are 
needy.” 


What, then, is the great advantage of an assize that it should 
be coutinued, im defiance not only of the clearest principles of 
trade, but also of such striking facts as we have just detailed? 
Bread is 20 per cent higher in Loudon than any where else, and 
though this is proved to be the effect of a regulated price, the 
magistrate is sull called upon to fix arate. The only shadow ot 
reason that can be urged is the danger of a combination among 
the bakers to starve the metropolis, or at least to demand an ex- 
orbitant price for their bread: that is, the very imminent and 
probable hazard that 1700 tradesmen will at once become 
rogues and fools, and thus induce honest men to take the busi- 
ness out of their hands, Are such combinations so verv com- 
mon, in these days, among numerous bodies of dealers that they 
must be guarded against at so much expense as 20 per cent on 
the price of a necessary of life? But if an assize be necessary 
to prevent undue profits why is it not extended? Why are we 
left to the conscience of butchers, of shoemakers, and of tailors, 
when returns might be had from Smithfield, from the currier and 
the clothier? Facts, however, are worth a thousand arguments ; 
and facts prove most satisfactorily that wherever the ‘manufac- 
ture of bread is thrown open to the natural competition of trade, 
there bread falls in price. 
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The only other topic which we shall take up is one suggested 
by thetitle of the 8th chapter ofthe VITth Book ofthe “ 4 appiness 
of States,” namely, “ should government interfere with corn at 

11?” We have no intention to go at any length into the wide 

field which this question throws open, and will therefore answer 

briefly by saying, as Little and as. seldom as possible. The ex 

penses of cultivation being kigher in this country than in the 

neighbouring kingdoms, a countervailing duty ought no doubt 

to be imposed with a view of protecting to a certain extent the 

British farmer; upon the same principle that protection is 

granted to the manufacturer of silk and of cotton. This being 

done no government ought ta proceed farther, for the corn trade 

like every other will soon find its natural level. In fact, on no 

subject is the interference of the legislature so frivolous and vex- 

atious as ou that of regulating the trade in the raw. produce of 
the soil, for the rige and fall of the markets depend on circum- 
stances to which the power of Government cannot be extended. 

A very good or a very bad season renders nugatory all the pro- 
visions of an Act of Parliament; and this will ever be the case 
until the sun and the wind can be brought to the bar of the 
House. Only a very short time has elapsed since the country 
was thrown into commotion about a corn-bill, and there can be 
no doubt that one class of men looked forward to its operations 
with hopes of advantage, while the great majority regarded it 
with feelings of alarm and mdignation. What then has been the 
result? Prices have fallen, and the act is,a dead letter, and a 
dead letter it will remain until a bad harvest shall raise the 
price of corn, and then importation will, as usual, be regulated 
by Orders in Council. Those who hoped as well as those whe 
feared, in relation to the corn-bill, seem to bave forgot this im- 
portant fact, that the quantity of corn imported, even in the 
years of the greatest importation, does not eaceed the proportion 
of a bushel to the acre of land used for raising grain, whereas 
the difference between an average crop and a good one is not 
less than three or four bushels an acre. ‘Thus, we find, a good 
scason affords, over and above what is reckoned an average pro- 
duce, and which, of course, is the ground upon which all cal- 
culations relative to national subsistence are made, a quantity of 
corn equal to four times the quantity for which we are indebted 
to foreign countries, aud which alone can be regulated by the 
law of the land,—On this subject Mr. Gray bas made some just 
observations, intermixed, however, with a good deal of extra- 
Vagant theory. : 

We sum up onr character of this book in a few words. The 
author is evidently a man who can see and hear, but who can- 
hot reason: he is benevolent and philanthropical, but mistakes 
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the means of producing happiness. He is constantly falling 
into an error in argument similar to that which the logicians 
call causa pro non causa. He assumes the effect for the cause, 
and then reasons backward. For example, he has possessed 
himself of the fact, that in all rich countries prices are high; 
from which he derives a practical maxim, that the surest Way 
to render a poor country opulent, is to charge as high as pos- 
sible for every thing. He has observed too, that “the fertile 
parts of every country are the best stocked with inhabitants; 
and assuming, as a principle, that the superior population 
caused the superior fertility, he prescribes as the most ready and 
effectual means of improving the face of a desert, to cover it 
with people. It is on this account that he is so friendly to the 
fecundating system of political economy, and so violently dis- 
pleased with Mr. Malthus’s restrictions thereanent. ‘There is 
only one point of view, in short, in which we can venture to 
praise the “ I'ssay on the Happiness of States ;’—the good in- 
tention with which it seems to have been written. 





Art. V. A Literary Iistory of the Middle Ages, compre- 
hending an Account of the State oj Learning from the Close 
i of the ‘Reign 0 of Augustus, &e. &e. 


(Continued from P. 145.) 


IN our last number we suspended our observations upon 
this valuable production of the English press at the end of the 
eleventh and twelfth century, which closed the fourth book. 
We shall now resume them frem the “ learning of the thir- 
teenth century,” which forms the subject of the fifth. 

We are sorry to own that this book does not by any means 
answer our expectations; it is dull sud heavy, while it might 
have abounded both in interest and amusement. We know not 
for what reason Mr. Berington has scarcely given us a hint upon 
the formation of the modern languages, which is rather a pleas 
sing subje ct, while he has entered into a de - and tiresome dis- 
cussion respecting the time im which the Saxon, the Norman, 
and the English languages, began severally to be in use. He has 
merely mentioned the name of the Troubadours, and has 
scarcely touched upon the avocation of those famous Provengal 
poets; and by a misfortune which is not easily accounted for, 
the little which he says about these masters of modern Eu- 


rope, is precisely that which would perhaps have been better 
ouutted, 
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¢ As the progress of mind in all countries is alike, the first es- 
gays in the languages, which I have mentioned, were of the poe- 
tical kind; or what more properly might be termed met/ical com- 
osition: the authors. of which, from the word invention, to the 
Giew of which they aspired, acquired the appellation, in the 
north of France, of Trouveurs; and in the south, of J'roubadours, 
There was a close resemblance in the subjects on which they 
exerted their powers. They were the supposed feats of heroes, 
in military songs, with tales of love and merriment, all of which 
were connected with chivalry, and designed to promote its views. 
It is, however, maintained by modern | authors of the late French 
school, not only that the productions of the T'rowveurs were the 
most numerous; but likewise that they shew more felicity of in- 
vention, and display greater elegance of diction ; whilst they repre- 
sent those of the Jroubadours, as deficient in imagery, in interest, 
and in taste, and producing disgust by a tedious and perpetual 
monotony. ‘This may be true; but I suspect that the choicest efforts 
of the more northern muse, if laid before us in their native at- 
tire*, would be found not greatly to surpass them in variety of 
attraction. 

“ Itis not, I believe, pretended that any of these authors drew 
from the original stock of their own minds; though—if it can be 
proved, that the first subjects were borrowed front the Arabians, 
or from the east, during the intercourse established by the crusades 
—the subsequent progress of imitation may be easily explained, 
But whether borrowed or original, disfigured by a thousand de- 
fects of method and style, or polluted by the grossest obscenities, 
the compositions of the ‘Trouveurs and Troubadours, whether in 
prose or metre, evince the true character of the dialects, which, 
they emploved; the talents of the writers; and the taste of those 
who recited them or who listened to the recital! ‘They shew 
more: for works of fancy, as it has been well observed, written in 
remote ages, are the best, if not the only, documents, illustrative 
of the manners and customs, that is, the opinions, prejudices, 
superstitions, tones of conversation, and modes of lite, of the 
times in which they were composed. When they furnish us with 
so much valuable information, we may readily overlook their de- 
fects; and indeed, these very defects are themselves instructive, 
as far as they mark the progress which had been made. The 
historian chronicles the great events of life, the revolutions of go- 
vernments, the characters and deaths of princes, the issue of 
battles, the altercations of polemics, the ravages of war and fa- 
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* « The French editor of the I ‘ahlicus out ‘ontes, Mr. Le Grand, 
has taken the liberty to omit, to suppress, to add, and to arrange, 
as might seem to please a modern reader best; and his English 
imitator, Mr. Way, in his highly clegant poetical translations, has 
taken still greater liberties. We have not from either the real 
effusions of the Trouveu:s, as is pretended, of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries,” 
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mine; while the Trouveur or ‘Troubatlour, be he poet,-fabler, or 
rotiancer, explores the diversified. scenes of common life, and 
describes men as they are. If the personages whom he introduces 
are riot real, and the events which he describes never happened ; 
still the manners which he paints are true.’’ P. 388. 

** While, in the south, the Troubadours amused their country- 
men, and diffused some tasté of letters by reciting or singing their 
compositions, the Italians caught the flame, adapted their subjects 
to their own more melodious tongue, and improving both it and 
them, left their masters far behind. For atime, however, attracted, 
probably by the charms of these novel productions, they theni- 
selves cultivated the Provengal dialect ; and we read of many who 
composed in it, and who, in the courts of their princes, practised 
the seductive arts of the Troubadours. The Italian tongue, as 
the historian of its literature candidly owns, not completely formed, 
éven in the thirteenth century, posseséd not those elegancieés which 
can allure the poet, to its use: whereas the Provengal, from long 
practice in rhyme and verse, presented an easy phraseology, and 
Was preferred by the Italians themselves. But this did not last 
long ; competition produced excellence; and the new language of 
the Italian cities, was soon without a rival im every species of 
éomposition. 

“ In the north, the Trouveurs, whose language had been carried 
mto distant countries, conveyed also their compositions with their 
language; and thus we were enriched. If, however, it be true, 
as evidently appears from their popular tales, that they had bor- 
rowed much from the old bards of Britain and Armorica, or lat- 
terly from the history of Geoffrey of Monmouth, we took back 
only, as far these stories went, the fictions of our ancestors, clothed 
in a new attire. By the side of the glorious achievements of 
Charleniagne and his heroes, are placed the exploits of Arthur and 
the Knights of the Round-table, and the incantations of the magi- 
¢ian Merlin, are an unrivalled source of wonder.”’ P. $41. 


Indeed the whole theory which confines the names of Trox- 
venurs to the dangue Romane or Romance, spoken to the north 
of the Loire, and of Troubadours to the langue Romance or 
Provencal, which was spoken by those south of the same river, 
is entirely unknown to ns; nor did we ever hear that these nor- 
thern Trouveurs were the most numerous, and much less, that 
they displayed more felicity of invention and a greater elegance 
of diction *, than the Troubadours. 

We have always considered upon authority which appears to 
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* This distinction between the 7rouveurs and Troubadours, has 
indeed been asserted by 4 modern writer of note; but as he con- 
siders the Trouveurs to have been Foxe writers, and the Trouba- 
dours poets, his authority can be of no use to Mr. Bering‘on ; his 
work will form thé subject of a future Number, and for th.s rea,on 
we shall aot for the present analyze this curious theory. 
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us unquestionable, that these Zroubadours or Trombadoura, 
Yrouveors, Trouveurs, Trouverses, or Trouvebours, as they have 
been severally called, were the very same set of people; that they 
flourished for more than 250 years, that is from the year L120, 
to the year 1382; that during this pesiod they had acquired so 
much celebrity, and enjoyed so many privileges, that nobles, 
princes and monarchs, did not think it beneath .their diguity.to 
follow the prefession. And although some writers have ob- 
served, that they failed for want of a Mucenas by the death 
of Jane I. queen of Naples and Sicily,,and countess of Pro- 
vence, yet we are inclined to think that their fate was the 
consequence of their excesses. The monarchs and nobles 
having withdrawn from their society, which had become top 
vicious and relaxed, by degrees they fell into disrepute .and dis- 
appeared ; and when others wished to follow the footsteps of 
the first Troubadours, not. possessing their abilities and their in+ 
fluence-they were despised. It was then that those who still 
followed the prefession divided ; and it-is perhaps of this divi- 
sion Mr. Berington wishes to speak ; but he ought to have re- 
membered, that at this period they were no longer ‘Troubadours, 
for even the name was Jaid aside. Some took the appellation 
of minstrels, and went on playing on their harps and singing 
the verses which they had. learned from, and. sung for the Trou: 
badours their masters ; and occasionally adding some compo- 
sition of their own. Others under the name of Jong/leurs, quasi 
joculatores, from which the Italians have made gioco/ieri, though 
occasionally they sang: verses, yet for the most part they con- 
fived themselves te the mere playing the buffoon, just as they 
had done in the suite of the old ‘l'roubadours, and still wove as 
they had formerly done, a particular kind of mimic dress. From 
the former we may derive -the origin of the harpers and dards, 
whom we find at the courts of all the northern chieftains and 
sovereigns, most probably the ‘Trouveurs of Mr. Berington; and 
from the latter,.—who must ‘be’ his T'roubadeurs—we may date 
the fashion of our ‘present buffoons, under the different names 
of Punch, Pulcinella, Harlequin, Gracioso, Conjurors, Ri- 
ders, Clowns, and all other despicable characters of the same 
description. “These very soon. became as great favorites in the 
south as the bards were in the north; and so well did they suit 
the frivolous taste of the age, that fora long ume there, wasnot 
any prince orany grandee who had not some of them at his 
court; and it. is on this account that they soon obtained and do . 
still retain a place amongst the dramatis persone of the thea- - 
trical compositions of all the uatious of modern Europe. 7: 

In regard to the formation of the modern languages, it .is 
not gur intention, nor indeed within our power, confined as we 
are 
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are within so narrow limits, to enter into any discussion cone 
ceming their descent. But as we happen to differ from Mr. 
Berington on the whole of his theory conceruing the dangue 
Romance, or Provencal languaze, we deem a few words ue- 
cessary on a branch of mod: rn literature, so interestivg and so 
much neglected. For this reason we shall first of ali listen to 
Mr. Berington. 


“ In speaking of those idioms which had acquired most matu- 
rity, I have just intimated, that they were the Provengal and the 
Italian. Wath respect to the first, 1 might more properly have 
said that the language, afterwards known by the name of French, 
was divided into two dialects, both of which bore the naine of 
Romane or Romance, because each was formed on the basis of the 
Romain: that to the north being adulterated by a mixture of 
Frankish and Norman words; whiist the dialect of the south was 
vitiated by words transferred from the language of the Ostrogoths, 
Visigoths, and Alani. The river Loire, not rigidly taken, was 
their common boundary. ‘The first might be calied the French 
Romane ; the latter the Provencal, because spoken by the subjects 
of Raimond, Count of Provence, well-known in the armies of 
the crusaders. The characters of these dialects, however, though 
owning a common source, were marked by strong lines of ditler- 
ence. The Provencal, from a milder climate, from a more con- 
stant intercourse with strangers, and from a closer affinity to the 
mother tongue, was soft and harmonious: the French more harsh, 
as retaining more of its northern mixture. But if we number 
the countries in which these languages were now current, it will 
be seen, that the Provencal was confined within the limits which 
I assigned it; while the French Romane, overflowing its natural 
boundaries, became familiar to distant nations. It passed with 
the conqueror into England, where it was previously fashionable. 
The Norman settlers rendered it familiar at Naples and in Sicily, 
though here it was soon vanquished by the superior fascination 
of the Italian dialect. The crusaders carried it into the east, and 
planted it in Syria, in Palestine, in Cyprus, and at Constantino- 
ple, where it was at least as permanent, as the conquests which 
they had made.” P. 337, 


From this specimen it is evident, that Mr. Berington gives 
the name of /angue Romane, or Romance, both to the Pro- 
vengal language and northern French; he pretends that both 
were formed on the basis of the Latin language, the northern 
by the mixture of Frankish and Norman words, the southern 
by those of the languages of the Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and 
Alani; and finally, he asserts that the Loire, not strictly taken, 
being the boundary of these two tongues, the Provencal lan- 
guage was confmed within the south of France, while the French, 
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which he calls French Romane, overflowing its boundaries, be- 
came familiar to distant nations. 

We do not know upon what authority Mr. Berington has 
grounded this ingenious system, for the sake of which he has 
been obliged to distinguish between the Troubadours and Trou- 
veurs, We have already discussed the merit of this last asser- 
tion; and now as far as their language is concerned, we cer- 
tainly conceive that the fact is quite the reverse of what Mr. 
Berington has stated. We shall shortly lay down what we think 
upon the subject. 

We agree with Mr. Berington, that the vulgar Latin which 
was spoken in Gaul during four centuries after the conquest 
of the Romans, was the mother tongue, or “ formed the basis” 
of the langue Romance; we are even willing to allow that the 
incursions of the Franks, of the Ostrogoths, Alani, &c.; caused 
some alteration in the language of the country which they had 
invaded ; but we deny that this alteration was such as to make 
the Provengal a language intirely distinct from the northern 
French ; we assert that even before the Troubadours, it was the 
only language spoken not only in France, but even in a great 
part of the north of Spain, which was not subject to the do- 
minion of the Moors; so that with very little alteration, in pro- 
gress of time it produced the old French, which in the hands of 
the writers who flourished under the reign of Louis XIV. 
became what we now call the French language. 

The fact is this; the Romans with their conquest introduced 
among the nations whom they had a both their language 
and their laws. But if we except Italy, in which the Latin was 
the vernacular tongue, all the other nations had a language of 
their own, when they became the ya of these proud conque- 
rors of the world. And though the different privileges which many 
emperors bestowed on the Franks, had fully admitted the Latin 
language and jurisprudence into Gaul, we are not therefore 
to believe that the Celtic language was entirely Jaid aside. For 
so late as the year 529, we find a law in regard to Fideicom- 
missis, that orders—jidetcommissa relingut possunt non solum 
sermone Latine vel Graco, sed etiam Punico vel Gallicano. 
D.32. 11. in pr. Now from this law it is evident, that it was 
with the Celtic as it was with the Punic language; since 
though at the time of St. Augustin, the Latin were the general 
language of the Diocesis of Hippones, yet we know that he 
was obliged to entertain clergymen who spake Punic for the 
sake of the vid/ani who lived far distant im the country, and who 
did not understand Latin. This difficulty, however, disa 
peared by degrees, and after four centuries ay a little mam, 
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Latin grew at last to be the vernactilir tongue of the empire; 
but not without being much altered and disfigured by the phrases 
and exprevsious of the Celtic; so that it becaine a tongue 
which could hardly be called either Latin or Celtic, for in rew 
lity it was feither the one nor the Other, but partook df buth. 
But the evil did not stop here. The barbarians came, and 
invaded both France aud Spain. Now each of the tribes of 
these ‘savages had an idiom of their own, though most proba. 
bly all originating from the same mother tongue, the ‘Teutonic 
language ; and as each with its peculiar jargon concurred to alter 
and corrtipt the Kinguage of the country whieh they had iivaded, 
thiis for a While, that is as long as they kept the possession of 
their respective dominiotis, there Was, and indeed there must 
have been a little difference in the language which was spoken 
in the north of Spain, and the other two which were spoken in 
the north and South of France. ‘Btit as soon as Charlemagne 
colléctéd all those provinces tinder his étypire, and extended 
his Sway over France and Spain, this barbarism of language wis 
abolished by degrees, ant perfectly disappeared from the let- 
ters Of his successors, ih consequence of the schools which 
this ‘monarch established, aid in which the ‘Latin language was 
Again ‘cultivated and taught. Tn this way the barbarous Latin 
was expelled from public transactions, but it was still preserved 
inthe mouth of the tation, which had now clanged its attcierit 
language for this strange mixture of Celtic, Latin, ‘Fraukish, 
‘Ostrogothic, &c. And as the people lad learned it merely by 
hetnng it spoken, when they proceeeded to write ‘it, they hat 
no other resource than to adopt the method of spélling accord- 
ing to the mode in ‘which they pronouticed. Jn ‘this way it 
‘soon fost the little resemblaiice it ‘had hitherto retaiived of the two 
‘principal languagés from which it had originated ; especially if 


‘we consider that ‘the Latin which the Ronratis imported into 


Gaul Was in itself a corrupt language, stich as'it was spoken iu 
the provinces, anil consequently very different from that which 
was used in Rome by their best authors. It will not ‘be diffi- 
cult therefore to conceive how soon this corrupt jargon lost all 
possible resemblance to the ‘pure Latin by this mixture of the 
Celtic, and much more of the idionrs of the other barbarians. 
Such is the origin of the langue Romance, which being tHe 
vernacular tongue of all the subjects of Charlemagne in tlie 
west of Europe, was spoken not only in France, but also in that 
portion of Spain over which this emperor had extended his do- 


‘minions. Bat thére ts still some difference between this lan- 


goaye and that which nearly three cénturies after was employed 
‘by the ‘JYoubutours, and to which we have given, strictly 
speaking, 
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speaking, the name of langue Jtomance, or Provencal language. 


‘Lhe reason of the difference is this. 

As oue fruit of his conquest in Germany, Charles brought 
over to France many of the Germans ; so that the German was 
the very language of his court; and at this ‘time we ‘find in 
Gaul three different languages. One was the langue Romance 
common to all the people, another was the Latin taught in the 
schools, and still preserved in all public transactions ; and the 
third was the Deutch or Tuedesque language, which was spoken 
at court, as well as by the Germans whom business or pleasure 
brought mto Gaul. 

This difference of language was for some time a distinguishing 
characteristic of a German and a Frenchman, but in progress 
of time it gradually disappeared. The intercourse between 
these two nations produced friendship and intermarriages ; these 
marriages brought inheritances, and the possession of land 
soon bound them into one and the same nation. And as the 
Germans were by no means the most numerous part of the com- 
munity, they must have found themselves, as it were, scattered 
amongst the French. Now it may generally be supposed, that 
whenever two nations who speak two different languages are 
‘brought together to live in the same country, those who are the 
Jess wm number will by degrees learn the language of the many, 
unless the few being more crvilized should introduce amongst their 
new friends the arts of peace and the cultivation of letters. In 
that case the language of the few will by degrees become the 
danguage of the whole community. This is precisely what the 
Romans always did. ‘Though less in number, but 'bemg more 
civilized, they so far allured the mhabitants of the country whom 
they had conquered, that 4n some measure they actually obliged 
their hew subiects to learn the Latin language. But the ‘T'eo- 
‘disqne or, as ‘sone people call it, the ‘Tudesque language at the 
time of Charlemagne was by no means to be compared with 
the langue Romance, and the Germans being rather more bar- 
-barous tlian the French, they had no means m their power to 
allure the inhabitants of Gaul to adopt their jargon in prefe- 
rence'to the Janguage which they possessed, and which was by 
far the superior. For this reason they were themselves obliged 


to learn the Provengal language, aad a political circumstance 
‘hastened this event. 

When under Charles the Bald, the division of Germany and 
‘France took place, it was permitted to the nobies of both these 
realms to follow, as they chose, either the emperor of Ger- 
many, or the king of France, according to the situation of 
‘their estates; without, however, giving up those which they 
‘possessed in the domimions of ‘the monarch whom they aban- 
doned, 
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doned. In consequence of this permission, many noblemen of 
Gaul followed the party of Lotharius, and many Geran ba- 
sons that of Charles the Bald. But as soon as the female de- 
scendants of Charlemagne succeeded to the throne of Germany, 
Htaly, and France, that is about the end of the second race of 
the French kings, this reciprocal possession of land ceased 
also, and the Germans were obliged to relinquish either the 
hand they bad m Germany, or at least that which they held in 
France, and be satisfied only with the possession of those estates 
which tbey enjoyed under the monarch whom they had fol- 
towed. The same hap pened to the French, who if they wished 
to adhere to the interest of their master, were also obliged to 
relinquish those estates which they had in Germany. 

I this way the Germans being for ever excluded from their 
native country, settled in France, and thus they were obliged to 
learn the language of their new acquaintances. But in learning 
it they did precisely the same that the Gauls had done in leara- 
ing Latin, ‘They mixed phrases and expressions of their own 
idiom in the langue Romance, and thus the Deutch, ‘Teodisque, 
or ‘Ludesque, became another mgredient in the formation of the 
language of the inhabitants of France ; and this is the language 
which properly and strictly speaking is called the langue Ro- 
mance, which was spoken throughout France and great part of 
Spain, and which a very little time after through the means of 
the ‘Troubadours, became almost the general language of all 
the polite scholars of Europe, and of all the countries into which 
the French carried their arms. William brought it into this 
country, where for some time it continued to be the language of 
the court and of the law; the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily 
received it from Robert and other Normans, who after having 
expelled the Moors took possession of those realms. By the 
means of the Crusades it reached Cyprus and Jerusalem, where 
it continued to the last to be the language of the court, of the 
church, and of the law; and there is reason to believe that it 
was imported, and for some time cultivated even in Constanti- 
nople during the reigns of the French emperors. 

Mr. Berington is so uncommonly concise on the formation of 
modern languages, that he hardly gives us a hint upon the sub- 
ject. However, before we dismiss it altogether, we must object 
to another of his statements, in naming the thirteenth century 
as the epoch in which modern languages were formed. It is 
true, that in talking of the Latin language he appears to con- 
tradict himself and come over to our opinion, for he says ;— 


“ This language, therefore, continued to be the language of 
science and scientific men; nor was it before the twelfth contra 
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as seems generally agreed, that her eldest daughter, the Italian— 
having acquired a copious and extensive phraseology—committed 
her thoughts to writing, and assumed a new character. Still I 
am inclined to think, though no vestiges of such compositions may 
remain, that, in the earliest infancy of every language, love has 
found words, and reduced those words to some measure, more 
expressive of affection, and more likely to attract the attention of 
the object it admired.” P. 336. 


But yet, notwithstanding this confession, it 1s evident from 
the very division and different heads of the book, that he con- 
siders* the thirteenth century as the favorite epoch. Now we 
have always imagined, that. if we should be obliged to name a 
period from which to date the: origin of modern languages, the 
end of the eleventh, or to the utmost the beginnmg of the 
twelfth century, would by far be the most reasonable. At that 
time the earliest records fix the first effusion of the Sicilian 
muse, who disdaining any longer to employ the Provengal lan- 
guage, like the T roubadours, wished in her own tongue to express 
the sentiments with which the Sicilian poets were animated by 
the sight, or by the cruelty “ of the object they admired.” 

However, the best part of all is, that Mr. Berington himself 
unawares confirms Our opinion. 


“ Frederic II. who was educated in Sicily, and in 1218 raised 
to the imperial throne, was the patron of literature; and was him- 
self extensively learned. His skill in languages, amongst which 
are reckoned the Italian, German, and French, is much celebrated 
by contemporary writers; and they tell us of the schools or aca- 
demies which he founded; of the works which he procured to be 
translated from the Greek ; and of the intellectual ardour which 
he every-where endeavoured to excité. His chancellor, the 
learned Peter de Vineis, was his fellow-labourer in the meritorious 
work. The court of Frederic, observes the historian, whom [ 
willingly follow, appeared as a luminous theatre, on which the 
learned men met, whom his munificence attracted; whilst under 
the shade of royal protection, they pursued their various studies, 
and gave energy to the love of science. Among these were many 
Troubadours. Frederic afforded encouragement to their amusing 
arts; and was himself a poet, as he had cultivated the Italian, or 
rather the Sicilian, dialect, which was the language of his early 
youth.” P. 346. 


If then Frederic If. was raised to the throne in the year 
1218, aud among other languages was skilful in Ltalian, it is 
clear that the Italian must already have been a formed language. 
And if the thirteenth century according to Mr. Berington, is to 
be considered as the epoch of the formation of modern lan- 
guages, then we must suppose this languageto have been formed 
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in about five and twenty years. Mri Berington quotes Tir. 
boschi, and there was no need for it; for even without Tira. 
boschi we might have found out beth the age in which Frederic 
lived and his skill in languages. For the question is not about 
those who cultivated the Italian language, but ebout the time 
im which this language was formed. And had Mr. Berington 
taken the trouble to quote the whole that Tiraboschi says on 
this subject, he would have found ‘that the writer of the Storia 
delia Leiteratura Italiana, by no means agrees with the theory 
laid down in the History of the Aliddte Ages; on the contrary, 
he offers new arguments in favour of our opinions, in the long 
preface at the head of the third volume; in which he ex pro- 
Jesso treats of the ongin of the Italian language, and contutes 
Maffei Bembo and I Aretino. 

The best part of this whole book is that in which Mr, 
Berington having shewn, that “ the station of the Roman b+ 
shops was singularly propitious for the accomplishment of dis- 
pelling the dreary chasm of ignorance and barbarism;” whe- 
ther we consider “ the abundance of wealth which was volun 
tarily bestowed, the influence which they actually enjoyed, of 
the superiority of talents which they possessed ;” asks, why they 
performed so little, and thus he very properly resolves the 
question. 


«« The history of their pontificates will best solve the difficulty. 
And here I would not reter the reader to any distant period— 
though in the progress of any period, sufficient light might be cel- 
lected—but confine his view to that which is more immediate be- 
fore him, I mean to the thirteenth century. At the commence- 
ment of this century, Innocent III. occupied the papal chair, and 
Boniface VIII. at its termination. In perusing the history of the 
lives of these prelates, he will discover—that though they were 
men of high endowments, and not indifferent to the cause of letters 
—other interests were nearer to their hearts, or at least, were ef 
such overwhelming magnitude, and such urgent importance as ne- 
cessarily to absorb the main powers of attention. To acquire ter 
ritory, and through it the more effectual means of pontine mao 
to extend the prerogative, and by its application, as occasion 
served, to exercise an unlimited controul over churchmen and to 
make even crowns bend to the sovereignty of the tiara, were 
concerns, compared with which those of literature would appear 
but as trifles light as air. ‘That such were the views of Innocent 
was manifested by the series of his actions, though I have sufli- 
ciently remarked, that his time was often otherwise engaged. 

“« When, after a hundred years, seldom distinguished by any 
change of measures, Boniface was called to the helm, a papal his- 
torian thus sums up the events of his pontificate: Casting his eye, 
says he, over the face of Christendem, and embracing its nai 
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he undertook to pacify Ftuly; to recall the Sicilian kingdont-to ite 
duty; to confederate Spain with Gaul; to compel to terms of 
peace Philip of France and the English Edward; to deter Adol- 
phus, lately raised to the German throne, from the invasion of 
Gaul; to unite in the bonds of friendship the christian commone 
wealth, which, as if the Saracens sufficed not to effect its ruin, 
seetned intent on its own destruction ; to reduce by an armed age 
evciation, the Greek schismatics to obedience to the Roman 
church ; and again to rescue the Moly Land from the hands of un- 
Believers. 

« Such were the designs of Boniface, in few of which he succeed 
ed; but every attempt, as it had happened to Innocent, involved 
him in difficulties and contests... The princes who opposed their 
views were rendered only more untractable by menaces and ana- 
themas; schemes of moral or intellectual improvement, which, 
however wisely projected, can be accomplished only in repose, 
were entirely frustrated, or experienced a very partial success. 
Those, who, by a proper application of their influence, might have 
renovated the state of man, or have retarded his intellectual de- 
cline, left him plunged in the abyss of ignorance and superstition, 
The circumstances which attended their deaths were peculiarly 
dwful; and what has been said of one, may be said of both, that 
they died, ‘ beloved by few, hated by many, and feared by all.” 
It can no longer be a question, why so little was done by them.” 
P. 352. 


To this picture we have nothing to add, and if Mr. Berington 
had always written thus he would be above all praise, and 
above all criticism. ; 

At the’ end of this book Mr. Berington discusses the subject 
ef the origin of rhyme, and thus he introduces the argument to 
the reader. 


“ Judging from the abilities of the writers whom we have men- 
tioned, we may be permitted to conclude, that some progress had 
been made in Latin poetry ; but the ry 0 presents, at the same 
time, another aspect, which is rude anc uninviting. I allude to 
the art of rhyming, which was now become, by a strange pervers 
sion of taste, the standard of poetical excellence. 

“. Whether rhymes were introduced into Latin verse by one 
Leo, or Leoninus, who lived in the twelfth century, or by some 
earlier or Jater writer, cannot be ascertained. But it is certain, 
that this change took place when the language had ceased to be 
generally read ; and the ear, vitiated by the rugged sounds of the 
modern dialects, had lost all relish for the harmonious simplicity 
of its prosody. Metre of some sort, which has been called 
rhythm, or measured motion, was found necessary, without which 
no verse could be distinguished; and as this might not always be 
deemed sufficient to mark the measure of the line, recourse was 
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had to rhyme, or the termination of verses by a similar sound. 
The ear was thus flattered by a certain musical desinence ; nor 
could it, a moment, doubt, where every verse closed. I don't 
pretend to determine whether the rhythm, in the change which 
the language has undergone, could have been equally well marked 
by the ancient syllabic quantity. But rhyme appears to have 
owed its origin to some feeling of its expediency ; and it can 
hardly be doubted, that it was first introduced in the metrical 
compositions of some modern tongue. It is not probable, that it 
would have been first attempted in Latin, in which there was 


no example, and of which the prosody had been so long estab- 
lished.” P. 406. 


Now with all respect to Mr. Berington, it is not only “ pros 
bable,” but certain, “ that rhyme was first attemptedin Latin.” 
If Mr. Bermgton could not ascertain “ whether rhymes were in- 
troduced into Latin verse by Leo or Leoninus, who lived in the 
twelfth century, or by some ‘earlier or later writer,” we are sorr 
for it. He refers us to a curious note in Warton'’s Dissert. U. 
and we refer him to Muratori Antig. Ltal. Dissert. XL. Mr. 
Berington asserts, “ that this change took place when the lav- 
guage had ceased to be geuerally read, and when the ear vitiated 
by the rugged sound of ‘the modern dialects had lost all relish 
for the harmonious simplicity of its ‘prosody ;” and. Muratort 
Aas proved, that rhyme had been in use amongst the Romans 
even during the age of Augustus, 


This is denied by Mr. Beriwgton, and the reader shall hear 
what he says :— 


* Should it be said that, by the ancient Latin poets, the first in 
classical rank, rhymes were sometimes introduced. —my answer is? 


that they occurred from accident, or were employ ed for the sake 


of alliteration: whereas with these poetasters they were the result 
f elaborate design.” P. 408. 


Well then let us take Mr. Berington on his own ground, and 
let those examples of rhymes which we find “ in the ancient 
Latin poetry of the first classical rank,” be considered’ as a 
matter of “ acewtent.” What will he say then to the specimens 
published by Maratori, of single and double rhymes _ by 


writers of the sixth, and even fitth century? Will he consider 


them tu be matter of accident also? They occur in each line 


of a long composition; therefore the supposition cannot be ad- 

mitted, and if so, how can we agree with him and_ believe, 
. ’ . . . 

“that Leouinus” was the inventor of this rhythm, or at least, 


“that this change took pluce when ihe language had ceased to 
be geuvrally read ? 
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But here the reader-may ask, which was the man, or at least 
the nation that first made use of rhyme in the modern lan- 
guages? Mr. Berington thus eludes the question altogether. 


« But when rhyme had obtained admission into modern tongues, 
and it had acquired peculiar celebrity and general approbation in 
the compositions of the Trouveurs and Troubadours, we readily 
conceive, how eager a monkish versifier might be, to confer an or- 
nament on the Latin language, which he had learned to admire 
in his own. His delicacy of perception was not such as to enable 
him to discriminate whether this embellishment was congenial with 
the dignity of the Roman idiom. And whatever might be his 
sensibility on this subject, he knew what was of more immediate 
importance to him, that the use of rhyme in his compositions 
would not fail to recommend them to more general notice. And 
when the rhyming process had begun, what was likely to circum- 
scribe its use or set any boundary to its application? We have 
rhymes which conclude the verse in the various measures of com- 
position: in others, besides this common terminatien, the middle 
of each verse is made to rhyme with its end: and in a third 
sort, no fewer than three rhymes enter each verse, two within the 
verse itself, and one referring to the succeeding line. 


“* Qui regis omnia, pelle tot crimina, surge, perimus, 
Nos, Deus, espice, ne sine simplice lumine simus.” —P. 407. 


Indeed we feel very much obliged to Mr. Berington for the 
information, the long and the short of which is, rhyme is a 
strange perversion of taste introduced by Leoniuus, or some- 
body else, adopted by feeling of expediency, admitted by the 
Troubadours, copicd by the monks, and followed by all the 
nations of Europe. 

We know not whether our readers will be satisfied with such 
a pedigree, for our part we own we are not; and consequently 
upon the authority of Muratori we shall say, that there were two 
kinds of verses known to the Romans, the metrical and the 
rhythmical. The first were made according to the strictest rules 
of prosody, and were used only by scholars and classical writers; 
while the second being generally the production of common 
men, merely preserved such a similarity of sound and quantities 
as might satisfy the ear, but could not stand the test of severe 
criticism, for in it they paid no attention to the rules of prosody. 
To this second species of verse Muratori refers the origin of 
rhyme, which by the Latins was called similiter cadens; he 
even pretends that they were not unknown to the Greeks, and 
guotes the Anthologia as a proof of his assertion. 

Having so far established the origin of rhyme, it remains to 
discover which was the uation that first introduced it into mo- 
dern Europe.. -_ ' 

This question would not be so easily settled were we to listen 
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to all these who have written in faveur of the Jews, of the 
Aralnans, of the Troubadours, and the Sicilians, But to a 
the fact appears to be simply this: With the Latin language 
rhyme was transmitted into the jargon half Latin and half 
barbarous, winch originated amongst the French and Italians ; 
and by the means of the same Latin this rhyme became known 
to the Arabians of Spain*, who cultivated literature and 
science, when the rest of Europe bad sunk into barbarism, 
The fervid imagination of the Moors fond of uovelty, soon be- 
eame enamouwred of this new species of metre; with their con- 
quest in Sicily, they increased amongst their new subjects this 
taste for shyme; and in adopting much of the style and man. 
ner of the Saracens, the Troubadours could wot fail to ad 
also this fashionable rhyme, which was esteemed by their mas- 
ters, and which must have also pleased their audience. And as 
moderns who wrote verses in their respective languages, so they 
were alsv the first who adopted rhyme in their poetry. 

Such appears to us to be the solution of the problem; we 
shall now take our leave of Mr, Berington for the present, and 


continue our observations on the volume before us In Our next 
Number. 


(To be coneluded in our next.) 


a 
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Art. VI. Memoirs of WW. Stevens, Esq. Treasurer of Queen 
Aune’s Bounty. Second Editian. Svo. pp. 187, 6s. 


Rivingtons. 1815. 


TO record the actions of the great and good, and to conse- 
crate the memory of departed worth, ts a task which requires 10 
common hand to fulfil. A tedious detail of the tritling occur- 
rences of domestic lite, a dull family genealogy routed with per- 
verse diligence from the musty records of parish registers, a 
rhetorical! display of pompous panegyric, are each too often 
_ypistaken by their readers, no less than by their authors, for the 
ne pius ultra of biography. But not even a junction of the 
three is by any means sufficient to constitute perfection in the 
art, or even to answer the end which the writer may propose, 
whether it be to raise the character of bumself or of his subject. 
Let the talents of the biographer be what they may, let the 
nicest judgment wait upon the most copious and accurate infor- 
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* We are aware that many writers of note B verve that rhyme 
was known to the Arabians even before the Agyra, but whether 
this be or be not the case, the argument remains the same. 
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mation, and let both be recommended by the graces of style, 
and the ornament of language, there will yet be a certain defi- 
ciency which it is easier perhaps to discover than to account for. 
This deticiency, we should conceive, is to be supplied only by 
that feeling of interest in the mind of the writer, which a simi- 
larity of study and a fellowship in pursuits, will constantly raise. 
This will seldom fail to give a charm to biography, which no 
other power either of talent or of information is enabled to 
produce. Thus, then, supposing the existence of abilities in 
other respects equal to the task, the life of a military man will 
be best written by a military man, that of a poet by a poet, that 
of a statesman bv a statesman. Each of these may cherish 
partialities peculiar to themselves, but impartiality is not the 
same distinguishing feature in biography, as it 1s in history. If 
the warm feelings both of professional and of private life are 
not in some measure embodied in the work, it will ever remain 
both frigid and flat. ‘The biographer must not only enter with 
spirit into the character of his subject, but with knowledge into 
the history of his pursuits; his language may thus be sometimes 
too technical, and his prejudices too prominent, but he will pre- 
sent by these means the more spirited and accurate resemblance 
of the original, by tracing those lineaments which no common eye 
could discover, but which, when discovered, give to the portrait 
both animation and effect. ‘This is the charm which pervades 
the “ Lives of the Poets,” which renders them ever interesting, 
ever instructive; while other pieces of biography by the same 
great author, though written with equal graces of language, have 
passed into oblivion. It is this which gives to Isaac Walton a 
power over the mind and the affections of his reader, which a 
more elegant, or a more rhetorical biographer might vainly hope 
to attain. 

Could we point out one circumstance more than another, 
which adds an interest and a charm to the volume before us, it 
is that similarity of pursuit and identity of peer which dis- 
tinguishes both the biographer and his subject. ‘The biographer, 
as we understand from a former edition, which was printed only, 
not published, is James Allan Park, the King’s Counsel; a man 
not more celebrated for his high legal abilities and extensive 
practice, than for his ardent co-operation in every good and 
pious work. His well known publication on the Sacrament is 
a sufficient evidence of his heartfelt, but sound regard for every 
religious and devotional duty. It is with no small degree of 
pleasure that we bear our testimony to the public conduct of 
this excellent layman, as displaying that deep and affectionate re- 
gard for the cause of religion, which arises from a mind pure, 
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ardent, and sincere, unencumbered with the artifices and interest 
of a party, and sutaloted by the low cant of exclusionary fana- 
ticism. ‘The union of the Christian and the layman is not, we 
trust, uncommon among us: we could only wish that it was in 
every other instance equally exemplary, genuine, and disin- 
terested. 

‘Khe subject of these memoirs is William Stevens, ‘Treasurer 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty ; a man, by his character and writings 
known and respected among every rank of those who were at- 
tached to the faith and discipline of our truly primitive and 
apostolic Church. My, Stevens was born in the year 1732, and 
was educated with his friend and cousin, the celebrated Bishop 
Horne, under Dr. Deodatus Bye, at Maidstone. At fifteen, he 
was placed as an apprentice im the house of Mr. Hookham, an 
eminent wholesale Hosier in Broad-street, and by his industry 
and application raised himself to a partnership in the business, 
at a very early age. ‘Those hours which are consumed by most 
young men of his situation in vice and folly, were dedicated by 
Mr, Stevens to those sacred studies which were the pride of his 
youth, the ornament of his maturer years, and the source of 
consolation and hope even m the arms of death. His labours 
in every branch of holy learuing were animated by a love of his 
subject. His researches were ue ep, judicious, and unremitting ; 
insomuch that there was scarcely to be found a Divine of any 
eminence, with whose works he was unacquainted. Possessed 
of a considerable skill in the learned languages, he was enabled 
to master the writings of the Fathers with great success, and to 
acquaint hunself with these neglected sources of ecclesiastical 
history, criticism, and eloquence, i in a degree far above many of 
those who stand high as _ professed theologians and scholars. 
The rich harvest of his well directed studies was not confined 
to the gratification of his own understanding, but displayed itself 
in many powerful publications. In 1775, he sent into the 

world an Essay upon the Nature and Constitution of the Chris- 
tian Church; a work so highly esteemed, that the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, thirty years after its 
first appearance, thought it worthy of being placed upon their 
very select and well chosen catalogue. lis first design, how- 
ever, Was to counieract the dangerous notions which at that 
tune were too prevalent, even among a part of the clergy, Te- 
specting their subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles “of our 
Church. Our readers are all well acquamted with the “ Fea- 


thers Tayern” petition to Parliament, praying relief from sub- 
scription to those articles, to which all the petitioners had sub- 
scribed ; and with the powerful manner in which its fallacies 
were combated and overthrown by Edmund Burke, whose 
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flashes of wit and eloquence never appeared in more vivid co- 
jours. The petition was rejected by a division of 217 to 71. 
Such was the spirit with which the interests of the Church were 
supported, and the first attacks of liberalizing infidelity repelled, 
by a British House of Commons, even in the former years of 
the present reign, when the helm of the state was guided by a mi- 
nistry, who, though in their foreign policy they were sufficiently 
weak and irresolute, had still too much principle to be seduced, 
and too much spirit to be intimidated by an heterogeneous mix- 
ture of Puritans and Unitarians, of Dissenters and Infidels. 

Mr. Stevens displayed as a writer, not only the most, pros 

found and accurate knowledge of his subject, but much vivacity 
and wit, without the slightest admixture of personal scurrility, 
in exposing the fallactes of his antagonist. In his Reply to a 
clergyman of the established Church, who published an Address 
to his Brethren, about the time of the Feathers Tavern Petition, 
there is a strain of unaffected pleasantry, which serves as a 
pleasing foil to the solid argument with which the pamphlet 
abounded. In 1776, Mr. Stevens published “ A Discourse 
upon the English Constitution,” which was admirably calculated 
to crush the first germ of that revolutionary anarchy which at 
that time began to display itself in factious pamphlets and sedi- 
tious journals. In 1777, Mr. Stevens attacked, with no sinall 
success, the Politico-Theological Garagantua of those days, the 
celebrated Dr. Watson, who had just published two Sermons, 
preached before the University of Cambridge, in which were 
inculeated doctrines, which Mr. S. very justly considered as 
pregnant with much danger to the principles of the Constitution. 
These, with other political squibs, by the same author, are now 
forgotten; nor will the learned Bishop be ashamed to discover, 
that his memory rests, not upon the party squabbles of former 
days, but on the more solid foundation of a successful reply to 
the blasphemies of wild and revoldtionary infidelity. His Apo- 
logy for the Bible will be remembered with gratitude and honour 
by the British nation. ; 
_ Mr, Stevens displayed much skill in the Hebrew language, 
ina publication addressed to Dr. Kennicott, under the title of 
“ A new and faithful Translation of Letters from M. l?Abbé de 
» Hebrew Professor in the University of —— to the Rev. 
Dr. Benjamin Kennicott, &c.,” in which he very forcibly pointed 
out the very perniciotis consequences which must result to the 
integrity of the sacred text by the adoption of the léatied Doc 
tor’s plan. 

At a time when the’principles of rebellion and anarchy were 
transplanted from the shores of France, and were Striking their 
root fast among the licentious and profligate of every descrip- 
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tion, when most of the periodical works of the day were too 
deeply involved in the dissemination of the most destructive 
sentiments both in politics and religion, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Jones, 
of Nayland, and some others, formed themselves into a society 
to withstand the torrent, and to point the attention of the young 
and mexperienced to thhee high and commanding principles, on 
which our glorious constitution in Church and state 1s founded 
and supported. By this socicty was published an admirable 
Collection of Tracts, compiled for the use of the younger Clergy, 
entitled “ the Scholar Armed,” from this society also, origi. 
nated that Review, of which we are proud to declare ourselves 
the immediate successors, and hei IVS, if not of the ability and 
power which once stood displayed in the pages of the British 
Critic, at least of those sound principles in C ‘hurch and State, 
which it has ever been its boast to have vigilantly guarded and 
dauntlessly maintained. 

All the publications of Mr. Stevens were sent into the world 
without a name; he was prevailed upon, however, by some of 
his friends to collect them mto a volume, which he styled, 
OYAENO® EPPA, the only name which he could be in- 
duced to pretix, and by this name of Nowopy he was after- 
wards known amongst his friends. The last literary work -in 
which he was engaged was an uniform edition of the works of 
Mr. Jones, of Nayland, who, in the words of Bishop Horsley, 
quoted by Mr. Park, was “a man of quick penetration, of 
extensive learning and the soundest piety, and had, beyond any 
other man he ever knew, the art of writing upon the deepest 
subjects to the plainest understanding,” Charge to the Clergy, 
PSoo. 

With a fortane derived from the profits of his honest industry, 
and amounting, as it appears to little more than 12001. per an- 
num, Mr. Stevens appears to have performed wonders of cha- 
rity amd munificence. He was a leading man in many of the 
great charitable institutions, contributing both bis time and his 
purse to the advaneentent of their interests. ‘The account of 
the expenditure of his income is thus given by his biographer, 
and cannot fail to prove an useful e vample to many of those 
who are blessed with means far surpassing those of Mr. Stevens. 


‘* Being mindtul of the apostolical injunction, to lay by in store 
as God had prospered hun, this good man, from the amount of all 
his profits and income, annually deducted two several tenth parts- 
‘These he immediately entered in his private books of account, 
under the heads respectively of Clericus and Pauper ; and from the 
instant of thus appropriating them, he considered himself holding, 
as a trustee, for these two charitable funds. It sometimes hap- 
pened, from a want of proper objects presenting themselves, that 

one 











one or both of these funds were considerably in cash. But whep 
that was the case, Mr. Stevens was always found to be a most 
faithful steward for the poor, religiously accounting for every far- 
thing, and allowing interest upon the capital, thus once appropriated 
in his hands, till the whole was expended. But it more frequently 
occurred, that one full tenth of his income was insufficient to an- 
swer the numerous charges, with which his munificence loaded each 
of these funds, particularly the latter. By that an annual deficit, 
to a considerable amount, during many of the latter years of his 
life, was experienced: but Mr. Stevens always found means to 
supply the want, by making to the account of Pauper, or Clericus, 
as the case might be, a free gift of such further sum as its exi- 
gencies required, These accounts since the death of this good 
man, | have seen, and have observed the allowance of interest, 
&c. in the manner above stated. Besides these two accounts of 
Clericus and Pauper, thus liberally supplied by this great culti- 
vator of true charity, he had another head in his books of account, 
entitled, Gifts; which, if possible, displays the true Christian 
temper of this excellent man even more than those I have already 
mentioned. Under the head of Gifts then, were arranged not 
only expences toa large amount, which might properly be so con- 
sidered, such as presents of books, wine, or other things to friends, 
towhom he either wished to shew these marks of gratitude for 
kindness he received at their hands ; or who could not conveniently 
purchase these things themselves; but also many other acts of 
bounty, which, to a man less scrupulous than Mr. Stevens, in dis- 
criminating the provinces of different virtues, would have ap- 
peared to be, acts of charity. He considered them, however, as 
gifts, lest by regarding them as charities, he should either ex- 
haust the patrimony of Pauper, or Clericus, if they continucd to 
be each limited to one-teuth; or if either was encreased, by ad- 
ding gifis to cither fund, he should seem to rate himself, as being 
more charitable than he really was. For instance, under the title 
of Gifts, he entered about €500, which he advanced to an ami- 
able, and excellent friend of mine, (and this account that friend, 
to his honour, has communicated to me by a statement under his 
own hand) to enable him to complete his studies at the Univer- 
sity, and which he never would allow to be considered as a debt. 
Ile was very methodical and exact in his mode of keeping his pri- 
vate accounts: and his habit was, at the end of each year, to ab- 
stract under the heads of Pauner, Clericus, gifts, books, pocket 
expences, journies, and clothes, the amount of all his disburse- 
ments, setting against this the whole amount of his income re« 
ceived in the same year. These abstracts lay in so narrow a 
compass, that a single sheet of paper presented, in one view, a 
complete statement of the receipts and disbursements for several 
years. They were intended only for his private use and informa- 
tion, and were very rarely seen even by those who were most in 
his confidence. An intimate friend being once indulged, as a 

particular 
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particular favour, with a sight of ove of these sliets, observed» 
that every private expence of this extraordin: ary man, in the 
course of a whole year, was comprised within about £300, while 
the aggregate of Clericus, Pauper, and Gifts, considerably exceeded 

£600; the whole i income in that year amounting to abont £1200, 
tt will be required, in what way were these “great charities of 
a most be sevelahe man expended? I answer, whatever his 

and found to do, he did it with all his might : wherever a case 
a real distress was stated, as arising in private life, his heart 


and purse were open, and his services also, if necessary, were 
afforded.” DP. 32. 


The reflections of Mr. Park upon the system pursued by this 
excetlent man are so rational and so useful that we cannot refrain 
from ‘presenting them to the public. 


* To the best of our public institutions, as enabling individuals 
to do the most possible good, at the least expence, he was a liberal 
contributor; and not only gave his money, but what was of much 
rreater moment, he gave to them much of his valuable time. 
Ay hen such men, as Mr. Stevens, thus dedicate themselves to su- 
pe ‘rintend the administration of public charities, it is the best secu- 
rity to the public, that the real objects of the respective institutions 
ure ever kept in view, and that the funds are well administered, 
Indeed, the author of this work with pleasure and heart-felt satis- 
faction relates it, that he knows no public charity in this kingdom, 
where the most anxious attention is not paid to afford the particular 
reliet-iatended, (whether the body or mind, or both, be the object 
of cure:) where that relief is not afforded in the most ready, 
grateful, and pleasing shape, and where the. funds are not respec- 
tive ly udniinistered with all the economy, consistent with the com- 
fort and happiness of the individuals, who are the subjects of the 
pr ublic benevolences And let me here be allowed to say, that the 
anxidus attention paid, and the valuable time employed in the su- 
perinte dance of our national institutions, by the learned, the 
rich, the honourable, and the noble of this country, induce us to 
entertain a hope, that-there is much Christian piety and charity re- 
maining in this happy land; that there are still many righteous 
among us, for whose sake this country will yet be spared ; and that 


true Christian piety and charity will never be separated from the 
British character, till time shall be no more.” PP. 37. 


‘To the indigent clergy and their families Mr. Stevens exer- 
cised the most unbounded liberality; with the secret distresses 
of this venerable body, by the situation which he held as ‘lrea- 
surer of Queen Anne's bounty, he became often acquainted, and 
relieved them with a delicacy peculiar to himself. Many of 
these good deeds, smce his death, have transpired, and are: re- 
corded by his biographer ; many still remain im secrec y and si- 
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lence, to be proclaimed at the resurrection of the just. In his 
friendships also he was peculiarly happy; never was there a body 
of men in whose lives and actions the punty of the Christian 
faith shone forth with a more unclouded ray, than. the frends 
of Mr. Stevens. Active and eminent in their various profes- 
sions, cheerful in their social intercourse, ardent in the cause 
of true religion, affectionate im their attachment to our holy 
Church, they conspired to extend the same temporal and spi. 
ritual happmess which they themselves enjoyed, to mankind 
around them. ‘The old age of Mr. Stevens was such as must 
ever result from the retrospect of an active, benevolent, and 
well-spent life, from the testimony of a pure and unclouded 
conscience, aid from the animating hopes and consolations of 
the Gospel: it was kind, cheerful, and serene; to this the 
great delight which the young always took in his company, af- 
tords the amplest testimony. His own ideas of the pro- 
pricty of mixing the young and the old together im society are 
so rational aud just, that we shall present them to the reader ; 


“¢ To hear you talk of our enjeying our friends a little longer; 
ard of our not being likely to die of old. age yet, is laughable 
enough, Why, you are a brisk lively lass, just in your prime, full 
of epigram and fun; but I ama poor old creature, with one foot 
in the grave, sans teeth, sans taste, sans eyes, sans every thing. 
There.is sense in your not separating from society, who can be a 
useful: member of it; you have the day before you, and may do 
much work; but with me the night is come, in which no man can 
work: it is past twelve o’clock, and time to go to bedy Dr. Gre- 
gory, indeed, in his comparative view, recommends the associating 
the old. with the young; and it may be profitable to both, as with 
a little attention it may serve to keep all parties in good humour, 
which is a very good thing; it may make the old, by tle lively, 
agreeable conversation of the young, forget their mfiruities; and. 
it may lead the young, from observing the calwed passions and: 
placid manners of the old, to consider old age, to which they are 
Fria as no uncomfortable state, nor any formidable evil,’ ” 

. 81. 


The death. of this excellent man, which happened in the Fee, 
bruary of 1807, was in perfect unison, with the character of 
lns life; it was full of sure yet humble bopes, and forms a con- 
trast to the presumptuous delusions which it is the great object, 
of the fanatical party to encourage among their wretched victiins 
at the last tremendous hour ; pluaging them first into the depths 
of despair, and then by a morbid reaction transporting them 
into the delicious extacies of a fancied assurance. | 

We congratutate all our'readers, particularly those who feel: 
an affectionate interest in the welfare of the Church, and in the 
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advancement of true religion, upon the publication of this ex- 
cellent volume. Its simple and unaffected style is such as best 
corresponds with the character of its subject. The portrait of 
Mr. Stevens is at once animated and faithful. The extracts 
from his letters, the anecdotes of his private life, the traits of 
jis personal character and habits are given in such a manner as 
to present, even to a perfect stranger the life, the manners, al- 
most the very appearance of the man. 


Votiva veluti descripta tabella 
Vita Senis 

stands exposed to our view. The detail, however, ts nevey 
sufficiently lengthy to weary our patience, but we are msensibly 
drawn with our biographer to the consideration of those subjects 
upon which the attention of Mr. Stevens was duected, and 
to an interest in those designs, m the promotion of which 
his life was employed. ‘The end which Mr. Park had in view 
when he published these memoirs, is fully accomplished, the re- 
commendation of the life of Mr. Stevens as un example of 
activity to the indolent, of cheerfulness to the gloomy, of be. 
nevolence to the sordid, and of the pleasures of piety to the m. 
fidel and profligate, Let the biographer be heard im his own 
words, 


“‘ One view, therefore, which the Author has in submitting this 
sketch of the life of Mr. Stevens to the world, is to prove, and 
particularly to the young, how much every mag has it in his power, 
even under very discouraging circumstances, by diligence, fidelity, 
and attention, to advance himself, not only in worldly prosperity, 
but in learning and wisdom, in purity of lite. and in moral and 
religious knowledge. He wishes also to convince mankind, by the 
lustre of the bright example here held out to them, that a life ef 
the strictest piety and devotion to God, and of the warmest and 
most extensive benevolence to our fellow men, is strictly compatible 
with the utmost cheerfulness of disposition, with all rational! plea- 
sures, and with all the gaiety, which young persons naturally feel: 
but of whom many are deterred from the pursuits of piety and 
goodness, because they have been (falsely taught that a life of 
virtue is not consistent with cheerfulness, and that the pursuits of 
religion are gloomy and enthusiastic. Itis said by a learned writer, 
‘ that a good Ged, and a good conscience, an the consciousness 
of being at peace with both, furnish a perpetual feast, and that it 
well becomes a wise man to be merry at it,’ In no man was this 
truth more fully exemplified than in the subject of the following 
Mewoir, whose uniform and habitual cheerfulness, whose lively but 
inotiensive wit, made the young and the gay delight in his society 
to the last week of his lite; because his whole life and conversa- 
tion proved that yz A/m true and undefiled religion, undebased by 
superstition on the one hand, or fanaticism, on the other, had had 

her perfect work.” P. 3, 
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Of the value and estimation in which Mr. Stevens was held by 
the first men m our Church, the following anecdotes will bear 
no trifling testimony : 


« Of the opinion which was entertained of him as a theologian, 
¥ cannot give a better proof than that declared by the very learned 
Dr. Douglas, | ate Bishop of Salisbury. When this prelate preach- 
ed before the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
a meeting which Mr. Stevens constantly attended, and of which 
society, in his latter years, he was one of the auditors, when the 
other Bishops were thanking his Lordship for his discourse, Mr. 
Stevens humbly, but politely, offered his tribute of thanks; the 
Bishop expressed himself much gratified, and turning to the other 
prelates, said, * Here is a man, who, though not a Bishop, yet 
would have been thought worthy of that character in the first and 
yurest ages of the Christian Church.” And upon 2 similar occa- 
sion Bishop Horsley, who was not given to flettery, said, * Mr. 
Stevens, a compliment from you upon such a subject is of no in- 
considerable voles. e eee 


The sum of his general character cannot be better given than 
in the words of his biographer : 


“ T have now completed, though not in a manner equal to my 
ewn wishes, or to the deserts of the inimitable person whose life 
is recorded, what T had determined with myself to perform: 
namely, to give a true and accurate account of a man, as extraor- 
dinary for virtuous attainments, as any that has ever been offered 
to public observation, Some may have atiained to equal degrees 
of excellence; but few have begun their course of virtue and re- 
ligion so early ; few have continued it se uniformly; and few in 
the private walk of life have taken the ¢ opportunity of exercising 
Virtuous propensities to so great an extent. It appears that from 
his earliest youth to the age of seve nty-five, the lite of Mr, Ste- 
vens exhibited an uniform series of undissembled piety and pure 
Christian charity. His erudition was solid and various, and his 
mind was directed principally to the cultivation of sacred learn- 
ing, though it delighted itself continually with whatever was ad- 
mirable in literature; and the vigour of his intellectual enjoy- 
ments accompanied him to the last. He was a true member of 
the Church of England, whose institutions and discipline he tho- 
roughly understood, and whose worship, to the very close of his 
life, he most conscientiously attended. His memory will remain 
for the benefit of those who survive, as a man whose piety and 
obedience to his Maker were zealous, whose faith in his Kedeemer 
was pure and unshaken, and whose charity and good will to man, 
from the only solid principle, love to God, were extensive and 
universal.’”’ P. 186. 


As Mr. Stevens enjoyed the friendship of many of the best 
and brightest characters both of the bar and of the Church dur- 
ing his life, so is his memory still cherished with the most una- 
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bated regard. “That distinguished circle in which the old mar 
so much delighted even to the last, stall meet at stated periods 
in honour of their departed friend; and to these have been 
aided, from time to. tune, many pew members, eminent for their 
learning and worth, who, although they knew not the person, 
still hold in affectionate vencration the character and the prin. 
ciples of NOBODY. 

Lieve then we should conclude. our account of this intexest- 
ing litde volume, did we not observe that. by the generosity of 
its author, the gross receipts of the whole impression are dedz- 
ented to the Episcopal Fund in. Scotland. ‘To this fund Mr. 
Stevens was a laree coutmbutor, and- to the Scotch episcopal 
College he was ever a zealous friend. ‘The most entertaming 
part of the volume before us is that perhaps which details the 
history of this venerable body. Ardent 1 their attachment to 
the unfortunate family of the Stuarts, they were debarred from 
the public exercise of their worship, and it. was not till 1792, 
that they were relieved from the severity of the penal statutes. 
‘Phe existence of this Church, wholly independent of a state estab- 
lishment, Js surely the strongest answer that can be given to the 
Worn out objections of modern dissenters, that establishment 3s 
esscuitial to the existence of a Church. We cannot place this matter ; 
maclearer poit of view than by giving the reader the sentiments 
both of Bishop Horsley and of Mr. Stevens upon this head : 


Mr. Stevens’s general. opinion was that notions respecting 
the Church were very fallacious ; and that people did not suthi+' 
ciently distinguish between the Church connected with, and not 
connected with, the State. Thus in a letter of the Ist -of May, 
1797, to Pishon Skinner, he Says: : 

“<«T observe what you say of Mr. Jones’s Sermons on the Church. 
Perhaps, from your situation, you are more upon your guard, 
and more correct in your language than you would otherwise’ 
possibly think necessary. Mr. Jones certainly thinks as you do 
on the subject, and when ve speaks of Christians in the Church, 
and ont of the Church, it is only i in compliance with the custe- 
mary way of speaking, calling all who profess to. believe in Christ 
indise riminately Christians. Making establishment necessary ta 
the existence of the Church, as many are apt todo, is a grievous 
mistake ; but to be sure itis a convenient appendage; and there. 
is no harm in Kings being nursing fathers, if they will nurse it 
properly.’ 

«* He seems in this letter to have accorded fully with the very 
learned Bishop Horsley, who in a more detailed manner in the’ 


House of Lords, in answer to the Lord Chancellor Thurlow, states. 
the point thus: 


“* My Lords, 
*** These Episcopalians take a distinction, and it is a just dis- 
tinction, 
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tinction, between. a purely spiritual and a political Episcopacy. A... 


political Episcopacy belongs to an established Church, and .has., 
no existence out of an establishment. ‘This sort. of Episcopacy . 
was necessarily unknown in the world, before the time of Con- 
stantine. But in all the precedings. ages there was a pure spi- 
ritual Episcopacy, an order of men set apart to inspect and manage 
the spiritual affairs of the Church, as a society in itself totally un- 
connected with civil government. Now, my Lindy, these Scotch 
Episcopalians think, that when their Church was cast off by the 
State at the Revolution, their Church in this discarded, divided 
state, reverted to that which had been the condition of every 
Church in Christendom, before the establishment of Christianit y in 
the Roman Empire, by Constantine the Great:—that losing all 


their -polstical capacity, th®, retained, however, the authority of “ 


the pure spiritual Episcopacy within the Church itself; and that is 
the sort of Episcopacy to which they now pretend: and I, as a 
Churchman, have respect, for that pretension.’ ‘This opinion enter- 
tained by Bishop Horsley was exactly the same as that of Bishop 
Horne, mentioned by Mr. Jones in his Life of that venerable 
Prelate, 2d edit. p. 149, e¢ subs. ‘for he, had considered that 
there is such a thing as a pure and, primitive Constitution of the 
Church of Christ, when viewed apart from those appendages of 
worldly power and worldly protection, which are sometimes mis- 


taken, as if they were as essential to the being of the Church, as ° 


they are useful to its sustentation’’’ P. 136. 


It is with the highest sense of veneration and esteem that we 
take this opportunity of paying our just tribute of respect to 
the learning, the piety, and the worth of this depressed but 
genuine branch of the Christian Church. Tostered by no hand 
bit that of private generosity, supported by no endowments 
but the rich treasures of secular as well as of sacred knowledge, 
armed with no power but that oyer the hearts aud the affections 
of its children, the Scotch Episcopal Church stands on av emi- 
nence no less exalted than our own, In its doctrine and dis. 
cipline, in its articles and Jiturgy the same as our own, It de- 
mands, as a Church, our protection, as a depressed suffering 
member even ef our own body, while im the persons of its 
clergy it enforces a still stronger claim upon our veneration 
and regard. Maititaining even under the depression of poverty 


its dignity and rank, and by its moderation and worth extorting . 


from every generous member, even of its established rival, the 
just tribute of esteem, it-is both venerated and beloved. Its 
bishops stand distinguished alike for active piety, and extensive 


erudition, nor are its inferior clergy in any way unworthy of their - 


spiritual rulers. Among those whose characters and writings 
have reached .us in, the south, are the names.of Bishop Skinner, 


Bishop Sandford, aud Bishop Gleig, men, whose degp and va- 
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ried learning, united with the most judicious zeal m their holy 
cause, would have done honour to any age of the Christian 
Church. [here are others of the Episcopal College, who, 
though little known perhaps to the English reader, stand no less 
distunguished in their own country both as Christians and scho- 
lars; and of the inferior clergy there are many whose talents 
and attamments want only the opportunity to be displayed in 
their proper power. ‘To such men we could heartily wish that 
the legislature would extend its bounty as worthy objects of its 
care. To the constitution and the government of their couutry 
they are attached, from the high principles of Christian obe- 
dience ; they require no grants to bribe them into loyalty. Of 
the low state of those funds, which were formed by private 
munificence for ther support, Mr. Park gives the following 
account: 


* Notwithstanding all the exertions of the Committecs in both 
vountries, and notwithstanding the liberal donations of many of the 
dignified Clergy in England, and a vast body of the laity, yet the 
funds have only enabled the Managers to allot €100 per annum 
to the Bishop residing in Edinburgh, £60 to the Primus, and 
£50 to each of the other Bishops, £15 to a very few, and £10 
to also a very few of the inferior Clergy. But the Committees, 
both in London and Edinburgh, do not remit their zeal and ar- 
dour: they attribute much of the backwardness to subscribe, 
which they discover, to the situation of the Scottish Episcopal 
Clergy not being known, and if known, not understood; and to 
a very quiet and unobtrusive manner in which the subscription 

has been, and must be, carried on. They still trust, and earnestly 
hope, that the great, the rich, and the virtuous part of the com- 
munity will enable them to do much more for those who stand in 
so near a relation to the Founder of our Holy Faith; and they 
rely confidently at least, that all those who stand m the same re- 
lation to him in the Church of England, and who haye the means, 
will recollect that though the outward splendour and territorial 
possessions of Scottish E piscopacy are no more, yet in soundness 
ot doctrine, in solidity of Icarning, and in innocency of life, her 
Clergy are still a burning and shining light amidst a crooked and 
perverse g generation; and although by the sure word of prephecy, 
the gates of hell shall not prev vail against the Church of God, yet 
in the inscrutable dispensations of Providence it may hereatter “be 
asked, where is the Church of England? As we now say, where 
is the Episcopal Church of Scotland? Let them consider these 
things and act accordingly.”” P. 150, 
* See a Sermon of Bishop Hoarsley.’’ 


Let these thmgs be considered well by the dignified Clergy 
of our Establishme ‘nt, and by all those who feel a sacred at~ 
tachment to the doctrme and discipline of the Church of Christ. 
\e trust that for every reason this volume will have an exten- 
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swe circulation, and particularly because the whole receipts de- 
rived from its sale are applied to so excellent a purpose by its 
generous author, from whose exertions and imunificence the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland has already experienced such ex- 
tensive advantages. 








Art. VIL. Same Remarks un the Unitarian Method of In- 
terpreting the Scriptures, as lately exhibited ina Publication, 
under the assumed Title of an improved Version of the New 
Testament ; to which are added, Considerations on the Man- 
ner in which the Gospel should be preached, to be rendered 
effectual to its intended Purpose. Partly delivered in a 
Charge, in June, 1815. And the whole, with the Notes, 
respectfully addressed to the younger Clergy. By the Rev. 
Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 8vo. 635 pp. 
Rivingtons. 1315. 


THERE are few. divines of the present day, whose zeal and 
activity in the cause of our Chureh has been more conspicuous 
than Archdeacon Daubeny. We are happy therefore to pay 
that early attention to his labours which they so justly deserve. 
The Charge before us was delivered at his last Visitation, and 
embraces many important points, which demand the attention of 
the Clergy at large: ‘The first question which the Archdeacon 
discusses is that of the well known Curates’ Bill, upon which he 
speaks with equal moderation and justice. 


«* Since I last had the honour of meeting you, my Brethren, an 
occurence has taken place, in which the Clergy are particularly 
interested. This occurrence, to which it is incumbent on me to 
direct your notice, respects the Bill which has lately passed into 
a law, for the more effectually securing the residence of Parochial 
Ministers. ‘To some of the provisions of this Bill strong objections 
have been made. And admitting the respectable character of the 
tramer of the Bill in question, his good intention, together with 
his regard for the welfare and prosperity of the Church and it’s 
Clergy, of which no possible doubt can be entertained; still it is 
the opinion of many, that a Layman was not the best qualified to 
frame the Bill in question: because it was not to be expected that 
he should see the complicated subject before him in all it’s bear- 
ings; not being, from his station in lite, sufficiently acquainted 
with all the different circumstances under which the Clergy may 
be placed, to render a Bill, in itself well-designed, the most unex- 
eptionable to the parties, on whom it was to operate, rae 
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a «« With this opinion the public mind appears at length, ina 
: great degree at least, to have coincided; if we may judge from the 
circumstance which I am authorized to communicate; that a 
; Committee of Bishops has been appointed, with the approbation 


of Government, to consolidate in one Act all the statutes relative 
to the residence of the Clergy. And when to this circumstance 
I have added the further information, that the Committee in ques- 
tion consists of the Bishops of London, Lincoln, and Peterboronzh, 
I fee! persuaded in my mind, that had the Clergy been left to have 
chosen for themselves on this occasion, they could not possibly 
~have selected advocates, from whose soundness of principles, judg- 
ment, and ‘professional regard they could have more to expect. 
"3 When then it is considered, as im this case it ought to be, that 
| every regulation of discipline for the Church has in view the more 
effectual promotion of that great object for which the Chureh was 
originally instituted ; together with the most probable means of 
counteracting, as far as may be, that growing separation from oir 
Establishment, which every true friend to the Cor “tion of his 
Country cannot but most earnestly deprecate; there .2 every rea- 
won to conclude from the respectable character which the Clergy, 
as a body, bear in society, that they will at all times cheerfully 
comply with those dispositions of order, which on mature reflec- 
tion shall have received the sanction of those governors, in whose 
hands the exercise of ecclesiastical discipline has been placed ; 
and to whose paternal authority they are in consequence profes- 
sionally bound to submit.” P. 2. 


In a subsequent part of the Charge, the Archdeacon calls the 
attention of his Clergy to a subject of the utmost importance to 
the Christian Church, the night interpretation of the Seriptures. 
The principal objects of his animadversion are the bold and 
unjustifiable methods to which the Unitarians have lately had 
‘recourse, of perverting the meaning and corrupting the text of 

} the New Testament m a publication, termed “ an Improved 
Version.” The arbitrary interpolations and omissions, the un- 
grammatical and irrational constructions which appear in every 
page of that work, have already been opposed with so much 
success, that Little more need be written upon such a subject. 
We are of opinion, however, that the Archdeacon bas with much 
seasovable caution dwected the minds of his Clergy to a review 
of the controversy, and to a Serious attention to what. has al- 
ready been written, and written so well. No exertion on the 
part of the Unitarians is spared to disseminate their destructive 

‘principles, by appealmg to the pride of balf-instructed ignorance, 

aiid to the perversity of self-nmportant conceit. It becomes 
the duty, therefore, of the Clergy at large, particularly in tlie 
more temote and populous districts of the country, to meet the 
enemy with activity and power, to arm themselves with those 
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approved publications which mest successfully develope the 
arts, and overthrow the fallacies ef this dangerous and increasi 
sect. We trust, therefore, that the exhortations of the Arch- 
deacon will have their desired effect, and awaken in the minds of 
his Clergy that active attention to this important question, which 
its importance so justly dentands. 

‘Fhe latter part of ths Charge ts dedicated to the considera- 
* tion’ of the’ method in which the Gospel should be preached to 
render it effectual to its intended purpose. ‘The whole of this 
is well worthy the attention of the reader, as it will guard him 
with much precision and justice against the opposite extremes 
of Unitarian self-sufficiency and fanatical delusion, Both of 
these parties have mutilated the Gospel, picaching only these 
parts which, taken. by-themselves, may be forced into unisea 
with their preconceived opintons. The following passage ap- 
pears to place ‘the whole question m a clear and a convincing 
pomt of view. 


“ Hence it follows, that the mode of preaching the Gospel, now, 
it is to be feared, growing upon us; which lays down ‘ the prin- 
ciples of the dactrine of Christ, without going on to perfection ;’ 
which is continually employed in securing the foundation, whilst 
the superstructure, in which man is principally concerned, remains 
comparatively unattended to; is certainly not calculated to raise 
that perfect building of Christianity, which will endure unto the 
end. And when we reflect on that perversion of the under- 
standing which took place et the fall, and consider at the same 
time that the imagination, when employed on spiritual subjects, 
opens a wider field to the exercise of human corruption, than the 
sober strictness of established forms ; we cannot but think that the 
partiai mode of preaching the Gospel, to which we are here allud- 
ing, wherever it prevails, is more calculated to serve the cause of 
enthusiasm and error, than to promote the advancement of that 
well principled system of religion, to which alone we can rea- 
sonably look for the regular production of those spiritual fruits, 
the legitimate offspring of true faith, the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of genuine Christianity. And should those. lamentable 
effects which the perversion of the understanding in religious mat- 
ters heretofore produced in this country, cease to retain their 
due impression on our minds ; it must be, because that experience is 
seldom sufficiently valued, for which the parties concerned have not 
been obliged to pay the cost. | 

_ But whilst uzging this necessary point, with a view to the 
effect intended to be produced by the Gospel on Christian _ ptac- 
tice; we are well aware, that at all times, and in none more than 
the present, when a religion professedly founded on’ reason, to the 
exctusion of the -fumdamental-principtes of Christianity -is-toldty, 
I may, I trust, as a Christian Minister, be allowed to say, offen- 
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sively pushing itself into notice; every the least encroacliment én 
those all-sufficient merits, on which the humble Christian builds 
his hope, must be watchfully provided against. For whe- 
ther man depends upon Christ in such a sense as to render every 
exertion of his own in the work of salvation unnecessary, or 
so depends on himself, as. to consider himself sufficient for the at- 
tainment of his own salvation, independant of divine grace, and 
the satisfaction for sin by the blood of atonement; in eithes 
case the essentials of Christianity are abrogated, and the plan laid 
down in the divine councils on this subject eventually defeated. 
Against both these extremes, to which human corruption has at 
different times subjected the Christian Religion, whether against 
the enthusiasm of the imaginary, and too often, it is feared, carnal 
Christian on the one hand, or against the proud self-sufficiency of 
the rational one on the other, the Minister of Christ must be equally 
guarded, ; 

** Whilst then he uniformly reprobates all title to salvation 
raised on the ground of jAwnan merit, as the extreme of presump- 
tion ; he will at the same time take care not so to undervalue good 
works, as to deprive them of their proper importance in the 
Christian system ; considering that works performed under the in- 
fluence of divine grace being acceptable to God in Christ; must, 
on that account, have their proportionate weight in the Christian 
scale. 

“ On the other hand, whilst pressing the necessity of those 
works of righteousness, which ciate the Evangelical dispensation 
are expected from man, for the purpose of qualifying him for tlie 
salvation which has been freely provided for him, he will, of course, 
as a master in Israel, in conformity with the doctrine of our 
Church, completely * shut them out from the office of justifying *.’ 
In this view of the subject, the whole salvation of fallen man, 
from justification on his admission into a state of grace at baptism, 
through his successive sanctification by the Holy Spirit, to his 
final perfection in glory, will be uniformly represented as having 
its beginning, its continuation, and its ending in Jesus Christ: 
‘ In whom, as we read, all the promises of God are yea and 
amen.’ 

«“ Should we indeed admit that the works of righteousness re- 
qjuired under the Gospel Dispensation had been performed; for the 
vetformer of them to build his hope of salvation on the ground of 
his own personal merit, instead of placing it on the ground of that 
divine appara. from which alone his title to it can be safely 
derived ; is to tear up the foundation on which the Christian build- 
ing stands. ‘* Whereas,’ to use the words of the judicious Hooker, 
* the little fruit we have in holiness, it is, God knoweth, corrupt 
and unsound; we put no confidence at all in it: we challenge 





® “ See Homily on Salvation.” 
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nothing in the world for it; we dare not call God to reckoning, as 
if we had him in our debt books; our continued suit to him must 
be to bear with our infirmities, and pardon our offences.’ 

‘¢ In adjusting the Gospel balance then, to prevent, by placing 
the due portion of weight in each scale, that preponderancy on 
either side which might defeat the purpose for which this balance 
has been committed to our care ; in plainer language, to lay deep 
and broad the foundation on which Christianity stands, and at the 
same time to provide that gold, silver, and precious stones be 
built upon it, not wood, hay, and stubble, which will not endure 
the fire ; to the end, that the Christian professor may, under grace, 
become, so far as human infirmity will permit; that consistent 
character which the Gospel was designed to make him, ¢ hic labor, 
hoc opus est ;° this is that important work which the preacher of 
the Gospel ought at all times to have before him; a work to the 
complete execution of which, more learning, discrimination, and 
judgment are, I conceive requisite, than in these times are usually 
employed upon it, But never, I believe, were learning, discriminas 
tion, and judgment more necessary to preserve a sound and con- 
sistent interpretation of the sacred Word, that valuable deposit 
which the bright luminaries of our Church have left with her 
faithful sons, and to counteract that flimsy, partial, and in some 
degree erroneous system of divinity, which is confidently obtrud- 
ing itself on the public mind, than in the times in which we live,’* 
P. 27. 

The clear and just view in, which the Archdeacon has pre- 
seuted this object of needless controversy and dispute, cannot 
fail to convince the calm and unprejudiced reader how simple 
and rational are the doctrines of Scripture, and how wilful is the 
perversity, and how inexcusable the ignotance of those, who, by 
mutilating and disguising these sacred truths, have plunged the’ 
Christian world into the opposite. extremes of error and de 
lusion. | 


_—— 





Art. VIL. Ad Sermon preached in the Church of Oundle, on 
the Anniversary Accompt-day Ra Mr. Latham's Charities. 
By the Rev. Joseph Heath, M. 24pp. is, Riving- 


tons. 1815. . 


THOUGH apparently upon a local subject, this discourse 
embraces a question of very considerable general importance ; 
viz. the appropriation of those charitable funds, which exist in 
many parishes for the education of a few children, accordmg to 
the wills of the various donors, to the furtherance of the grand 
objects of the National Society. We must confess that the 
question appears to us to as at scans in a very short 
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compass. The children whose education is thus provided for, 
will m most instances be far better instructed under the Madras 
system, than in the muddling miserable method in which private 

parish schools were formerly conducted. “The spirit therefore 
of the donor's will is much more justly preserved, than by a 
cautious adherence to the actual forms which it might prescribe, 
not from any preference to them, but because they were the 
only method of attaining the object in view at that time of day. 
Of the civil effects arising from an obstinate adherence to the 
drowsy inefficiency of the old plan, Mr. Heath speaks in the 
follow ing just and animated terms. 


“ But, besides this, Children absent themselves almost at plea- 
sure, certainly at the desire of their unwise parents, And it is @ 
fact well known, by many indeed undisguisedly avowed, chat 
admission is solicited merely for the sake of the clothing This 
will be readily credited, when it is stated, that after a protessed 
attendance at school for five years, participating in its benefits so 
far as the wearing of its livery, many boys may be instanced, who 
have attained neither the first rudiments of learning, nor the ABC 
of religion; who can neither read the Testament, nor repeat the 
Church Catechism! Occasional instances of native dalness may 
perhaps be produced; but some more active cause must be in 
ope ration to insure the frequency of such lamentable effects. 

To this want of discipline I cannot but ascribe, in a great 
dudes, the disgraceful prophaneness and ferocious insubordination, 
which characterize our Youth. What else indeed could be ex- 
rected? These are the natural products of such a system: nor 
could infidelity itself desire a more active Minister. Would we, 
my Brethren, check this torrent, how must we proceed? Let us 
seek the fountain head ; when this is pure, pure and wholesome will 
be the waters. T conjure you then most solemnly to give this sub- 
ject the consideration it deserves. Experience and revelation pro- 
mise you success. When the minds of youth have been duly trained 
to regularity and obedience, when they have been early impressed 
with the importance of being religious, no doubt should be enter- 
tained of their gencral happiness. “ He, that gathereth instruction 
in his yotith, shall find wisdom till his old age. 7 99 P. 18. 


The hberty which can fairly be allowed and can conscien- 
tously be taken by the trustees, of engrafting their several funds 
tor particular instructions arpon the general stock, is thus stated 
both with clearness and ‘ability. 


“ We turn then to this question, Is a liberty ef conduct per- 
mitted to those, who have the management? No depth of casuistry 
te requisite to answer, that, if an exercise of judgment was justifia- 
ble in the cases already instanced, or if the approval of that exercise 
be justifiable in pursuance of the same, then are the trustees at full 
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literty to consolidate the schools, and henceforth so to conduct 
them as may be thought most useful. In order however, that the 
question may not be determined rashly, let us try it by our Saviour’s 
den rule—How would we, if blessed with the ability,—How in- 
eed would the judicious Laruam himself, now, model a School 
for the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Established 
Church? For this, be it remembered, is the basis upon which he 
built; it is this neble structure to which he would give firm and 
dly pillars. His sentiments are recorded in his own words, that 
Eanes willing his poor labours should relieve as many as might be 5 
and your own opinion stands proclaimed in your aduiiration ard 
support of the Mapras System.—By this all useful knowledge is 
imparted in the readiest and most efficacious manner and the true 
principles of Christianity, as professed by the Church of England, 
at the same time inculcated to an extent almost indefinite.’ P. 22, 


Mr. Heath appears practically to understand his subject, 
and enforces his observations with that judicious zeal, which 
proves him to be actively engaged in the promotion of the good 
cause. We trust that his hints upon this important part of 


parochial policy will be generally adopted. 
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Art. 1X. Sermon preached at the Visitation wf the Arche 
deacon of Rochester, by the Rev. G. Mathew, A.M. Vicar of 
Greenwich. 4to. 32 pp. Rivingtons. 1815, 


THE name of Mr. Mathew, as a sound and impressive 
preacher, has been long established, and we are happy to find 
that the character which he had established in the pulpit, he has 
maintained in the press. Mr. Mathew considers the state of 
teligion in the country, as it regards the character of the clergy, 
and clearly shews that the evils which exist in the religious 
world, whether in the extremes of infidelity or enthusiasm, are 
not to be charged upon the neglect or the insufficiency of the 
clergy. Mr. Mathew considers the existence and the preva- 
lence of infidelity, of irreligion, and of sectarism distinctly, 
under each of which head he clears, in a most satisfactory 
manner, the character of the clergy from the impatation too 
often cast upon them. ‘The following is the mode adopted by 
Mr. M. with respect to the first of these charges, 


‘‘ Having now traced infidelity through its different gradations 
to this dreadful crisis, I may safely appeal to the infidel of the pre- 
sent day, to shew in what manner it involves the character of our 
Clergy.—If I were addressing him in those gloomy periods, when 
the Bible was closed from the eyes of the people, and they — 
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made implicitly to believe what the lips of the priest pronounced ; 
if he saw us imposing on him, from our own authority, a blind sub. 
mission to sealed and secret oracles; if he saw the body of the 
clergy, (for 1 will not allow that an isolated instance or two of bad 
courage or bad life will avail him) if he saw the body of the clergy, 
amidst the bold or subtle attacks of the enemies of Christianity, 
either timid in meeting the attack, or ignorant in encountering it,— 
I might be inclined to listen to his plea. But he knows that I ad- 
dress him in the most enlightened days, and in the most enlightened 
country of the world ; where not only is knowledge high and uni- 
versal, but freedom of enquiry is unlimited, and even pressed upon 
him by us. He knows that we urge him again and again to 
‘¢ search the Scriptures, whether these things are so.” He knows 
that we refer him to no hidden, no mystic, powers ; he knows that 
we appeal to God the searcher of all hearts ;—and I fear no contra- 
diction when I assert that, if ever there was a subject on which 
irrefragable evidence was adduced,—if ever there was a time when 
it was most forcibly adduced,—the subject is the Religion of Jesus 
Christ, and the time is the time in which we live. Whether it be 
the external proofs, in demonstrating the completion of prophecy, 
in vindicating the reality of miracles, in tracing up, to the very 
hour of our Redeemer’s existence on the earth, the establishment 
of his Religion; or whether we enter into the more interesting, 
and, I may almost say, the still more satisfactory, proofs from its 
internal evidence, its harmony, its sublimity, its purity, its adapta- 
tion to the state of man, in all ages, in all climates, in all circum- 
stances,—I will affirm that not an argument against Christianity 
has been left unrefuted, not a remonstrance left unenforced. If the 
understanding required to be addressed, it has been addressed with 
all the powers of human reason and human eloquence. If the 
heart required to be touched, it has been urged in the name of 
Heaven to “try the doctrine,”’ and by an obedience to its precepts, 
and the consequent promised influence of the Holy Spirit on the 
soul, to learn ** whether it be of God.” I will affirm that on every 
point the press has teemed, and, notwithstanding the alledged 
coldness of English preaching, the pulpit has almost burned with 
answers and appeals. The great truth of Christianity is incontro- 
vertibly established; and, if ever the assertion could be made, it 
may now be emphatically said, “ If the Gospel be hidden, it is 
hidden to them that are lost.”” P. 13. 


Upon the second and third heads Mr. Mathew argues with 
equal succc 9s; but if we were inclined to disagree with him, it 
would be upon the last; where we must confess that too much 
of the prevailing spirit of fanaticism must be ascribed to the 
neglect of some portion at least of the parochial clergy in former 
days. But a spirit of activity and zeal in their holy calling is 
now gone forth, which we trust will, under the blessing of Pro- 
idence, repair the evil, and recall the scattered sheep of the 
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house of Israel. ‘To the few, the very few as we hope, who Still 
live in negligence and apathy, we could not address ourselves in 
more energetic language than that of Mr. Mathew. 


« Let us, however, my brethren in the ministry, (for I will now de * 
tain you no longer) let us endeavour, as much as in us lies, t® 
“ cut off occasion from those who seek occasion, whereof to accuse 
us.’ Our station is on an eminence, and our actions will be 
watched. The Bible is open to all, and discussion on it will be 
free. If our Church be true, Christ will be with us to the end. 
Grand, momentous, and eventful, is our charge: ceaseless its du- 
ties, and deep our responsibility. To us is committed the gracious 
word of reconciliation between sinful man and his offended God. 
Think how precious is the value of an immortal soul, how awful is 
human redemption! Let the high concern of heaven—the. ever- 
lasting interests of man—be our first concern, to whom through 
Christ they are entrusted hore. In purest fervour of Christian 
charity, let us bear with all men; yet in an earnest zeal for the 
faith once delivered to the saints, let us “ think it a small thing to 
be judged of man’s judgment: knowing that he that judgeth us is 
the Lord, let us hold fast the profession of that faith without 
wavering,” and never want firmness to stand against the obloquy, 
to which integrity exposes us.—But, however pure we believe our 
faith to be, however guarded our actions, however unfounded may 
be the calumnies-against us, or wilful the sins of many, to whom we 
preach in vain, let us from hour to hour remember the solemn ac- 
count which we must one day give of our charge: with the everlast- 
ing world constantly before us, let us contemplate the millions 
that will be assembled at the bar of Heaven, and let each of us think, 
how many of those souls, for whom Christ died, will on that day be 
required at our hands! P. 30, 


a 





Arr. X. Original Lines and Translations. Small 8vo. 
pp. 106. Murray, 


WHEN we have mentioned the name of the author of these 
poems, it will be unnecessary to add, that, in point of mora- 
lity, they are unexceptionable. They are by Mr. Granville 
Penn, the author of the Bioscope, and other valuable works ; 
and though he modestly calls them only “ lines,” they are such 
lines as a poet need not be ashamed to have written: they 
have both spirit and elegance. The first three poems in the 
book are Gratulatory Addresses for May, 1814, addressed to 
the Prince Regent, the Emperor Alexander, and the Duke of 
Wellington. We should not wonder, if the first of these were 
to call down on the writer the sneers and abuse of those pas 
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trictic gentlemen who, in the ruler of their country, can see 
only an object for the shafts of calumny and malice. © Peace 
to all such’—if for such there can be any peace. ‘lhey are wel. 
come to onr hearty contempt; and so we leave them. ‘The 
Address to the Duke of Wellington we will extract What 
straw will be found worthy to praise the hero, vow that he has 


gousummated his glory, and that of his country, by the decisive 
tlay oi Waterloo | 


* Great Spirit! rajs’d to crown thy country’s fame ; 
To make her praise on earth and sea the same ; 
With soul prophetic and all daring heart 
What yet remain’d of glory to impart! 

Such lofty fate high Heaven reserv’d for one; 
The deed was TuINkE; the splendid deed is done ! 
Thy Victor sword is cheath'd, thy standard furl’d 
Amid the blessings of a rescued world. 

Tis seal’d! a Treasury of honour there, 

Not Time, nor Chance, nor Envy can impair ! 
*Twas said, ‘ the Age of Chivalry is o’er !’ 

That word, once haply true, is true na more, 
For lo, where’er thy marshall’d lines advance 
Through the far-famed réalms of old romance, 
From Lisbon’s towers to Pyrennean France, 

Thy magic falchion bids that age revive ! 

And Epwakp’s perish’d hosts are found alive ! 
Vicroria’s waking plain can scarcely know 

If WevLinoTon or Fawant dealt the blow; 
The arms are British, and can Fate ordain 

Two British Conquerors on the self same plain ? 

“ O! deeply drink the transport of thy breast, 
While Peace adds honours to thy Martial crest ; 
While circling years thy triumphs past renew, 
Recal thy fields and trophies to thy view ; 

And -gratetul Britain, grateful Europe, tell 

What dire alarms their harass’d realms befel, 

Till We.vsscey s sword unsheath’d on T isbon’s strand, 

Sent beams of hope through every Christian land |’’ 
NAY 1514, 


We regret that our limite! space does not allow us to insert 
in our pages the “ Lines to Harold,” which are in the stanza 
of Spenser, and are as pious in spirit as they are musical im 
their numbers. ‘They were written ander the first inspression 
produced by the perusal of the Poem of Child Harold, and were 
mmmediately sent to the noble author of that poem. Mr. Penn 
augurs well nom © the kind and couricous manner in which 
they were received from a stranger,” and we sincerely hope that 
his auguries will not be talsifieu by the event. 


The 
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The remainder of the original lines are not less worthy of 
pertisal than thosé which we have mentioned. 

Of the translations, the principal is a version of the. fourth 
Eclogue of Virgil. “ This poem, which has perplexed the judg- 
ments and divided the opinions of the learned world in all ages 
as to its specific ond true object,” Mr. Penn maintains to be 
« a simple, beautiful, and unobscure Birth-day Poem, written 
by Virgil, in the year of Rome 7! 5, in honour of Octavius, then 
denominated C, Julius Cesar Octavianus, upon occasion of his 
having acquired, m the preceding year, while Pollio was Consul, 
the sole supremacy of Rome, Italy, and the Western Provinces, 
by the partition of the Roman world with M. Antony in the 
treaty of Brundusium, which partition wae afterwards confirmed 
in the peace of Puteoli, at the beginning of the year 715.” This 
theory Mr, Penn has explained and defended in a separate vo- 
lume. Without giving any opmion on this theory, further than 
that it cannot be denied to be highly plausible, we must pro- 
nounce, that the version of the Eclogue is executed in a mas- 
terly manner. Here again the length of the piece precludes us 
from justifying our opinion, by the best of all possible ways, 
that of extracting the poem. 

The rest of the translations are “ close” ones from Anacreon, 
They are not, however, su close as to be ungraceful, which the 
reader will readily perceive from the following ode; 


TO THE SWALLOW. 


«* Gentle ewallow! thou each year 
Tak’st thy roving journey, here 
To build thy summer nest, and then 
Art fled to Egypt's coasts again. 
But Love has built a constant nest, 
And broods for ever in my breast: 
And one is hatch’d, and one is just 
Escaping from jts brittle crust, 
And one is waiting in the shell ; 
So that no power of words can tell 

_ The chirpings, till my heart doth ach, 

‘These callow, gaping lovelings make | 
And then the elder ones with food 
Supply the younger ravenous brood ; 
And ne sooner are they grown, 
Than alt begin to breed their own. | 
And now, what hope remains for me ! 
For no rescue can | see, ‘ 

Who have not power to expel 

The swarms of joves that in me dwell !’* 
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Art. XI. Conversation: A Didactic Poem, in three 

‘Paris. By Wilham Cooke,. Esq. of the Middle. Temple, 
Barrister at Law, &c. &e.» The fourth Edition, revised und 
enlarged, with Poetical Portraits of the principal Charac- 
ters of Dr. Joknson’s Club. Small 8vo. pp. 186. Un- 
derwood. : 


THE author of the volume before us, as will be seen from his 
title page, is not a new and trembling candidate for public fa- 
your. He has already been well received; and it must be owned 
that he is not undeserving of the reception which he has expe- 
rienced. His work will occupy a respectable place among 
didactic poems. Not that we believe it to be practicable by any 
rules to teach the nice and difficult art of conversing with pro- 

riety and elegance. ‘To shine in conversation, requires a rare 
union of talents, taste, knowledge, and judgment. Still, though 
rules must be madequate to confer the power of attaining ex- 
cellence, they may be so far useful as to prevent the commission 
of glaring faults. In this point of view, Mr. Cooke’s poem 
may be of service to its readers. His precepts are sound, and 
the characters by which he illustrates them are drawn with a 
considerable share of spirit. The following specimen will give 
a tolerable idea of the general tone of the volume; 





| ‘* Press none ‘to contest on his favourite art, 
7 Nor in your own assume the critic’s part. 
it The first is rude, and fruitful of disgrace, 
he For who with skill the several, arts can trace? 
The last is flippancy’s perpetual sign, 
“? And shows the pedant in the lowest line. 
| “‘ Nor turn from him whose habit and address, 
No modish forms, no brilliancy express ; 
To science bred—perhaps no grace was there, 
‘ To mould his form, or give the polished air, 
The soft assenting look, the yielding head, 
Which nods alike to every thing that’s said ; 
Yet far superior to the out show, 
He claims the highervprivilege to know— 
To know,.and act in virtue’s honour’d cause, 
The guardian and exemplar of her laws, 
Such claim respect—hence, let discretion guide, 
4 And spite of fashion’s undiscerning pride, : 
Glean from his mind whate’er that mind will Jend, 
Exchange your knowledge, and engage a friend. 
** To such, behold, how cool Sir Vaprp shews! 
Who measures man by feather, hat, and clothes. 
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Conversation. A Poem. 


See how he eyes him with forbidding stare! 
Then, indolently turning on his chair, 

Retails some trash, the last new batch of plays, 
Or, what’s still worse, the little wits who praise, 
What nymph’s best practised in the mazy dance, 
Where vicious attitudes her charms enhance ; 
What philosophe religious duty flouts, 

And braves the Sabbath with her crowded routs ; 
What peeress opes her gates for midnight pay, 
To aid some new-blown bubble of the day, 

Or introduce some demirep of fame, 

To prove that virtue’s but an empty name; 

What coxcomb, veid of true poetic fire, 

Prowls through the wards of Bedlam for his lyre, 
Makes demons, goblins, sprites, converse in rhyme; 
The very mania of the false sublime ; 

Or who retails the poison of his muse, 

In novels worthy the Italian stews. 

What does Sir Vapip get by this? disdain, 
From all beside the profligate and vain. 

What does he shew? a slavish itch to chime 

In all the modish vices of the time.” 


Should this volame reach another edition, Mr. Cooke will do 
well to correct many slovenly lines, which are so many blots on 
his composition. The following lines, among others, have no 
further pretensions to the name of verse than that which they 
derive from being composed of ten syllables. A very slight de- 
gree of trouble will remove this defect. 


«* How now inelegant they wound the ear.”” 
* * 
« Where pleasure and religion are conibined.’” 
* 
“« And pupil to the sage he scoff’d became.” 
* ® 


“* Who must as often as he’s nam’d have praise.’ 
“2 @ 


“s And to communicate the same around.” 


We must also once more enter our protest against the vile 
practice of cutting out'the vowels, in places where it is impos- 
sible to read the verse without either pronouncing them, or 
sendering it completely ridiculous. Do those who write T’ em- 
base, and dang’rous, mean that we should pronounce Tembase, 
dangrous? If they do not, on what ground do they defend their 


practice ? 


Art. 
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$50 Wilibert de Waverley, 


Arr. XII. Sir Wilibert de Waverley; or, The Bridal 
Eve. A Poem. By Eliza S..Francis, Author of “ The 
Rival Roses,” §c. Suall Svo. pp. 87. 


THIS tale is an amplification im verse of a romantic sketch in 
one of the first chapters of “ Waverley.” Sir Wilibert, in early 
youth, loves a lady, who, as ladies sometimes will do; proves 
false to him, and marries another knight. The knight is slain, 
and his wife dies of grief, leaving a daughter, for whom she 
implores the protection of the deserted Sir Wilibert.. As this 
daughter, Lady Gerakime, grows up, she becomes so like her 
mother, in person, that her guardian falls in love with her; and 
as he has always been her friend and companion, aud she, having 
been “ immnred as in a convent’s cell,” has seen few men, she 
wnocently believes that she loves him with equal fondness. ‘The 
author, however, judiciously dectares, and we are rather of her 
opinion, that 


* Fle was not a lover meet, 
For one so young, so gaily wild; 
His age her father’s years might greet, 
And she appear his blooming y child.” 
Resides, which was still worse, though not maton, 
* He was grave—aye, jealous too!” 
At length arrives the time which is to.be. the. source of all Sir 
‘) ilibert’s trouble and disappoimtment,, He js summoned to 
join the red-cross bands, under the gallant Edward; and he de- 
parts, leaving Lady Geraldine and his mother in hea’ y sorrow, 
whic h, hewever, the lady gets over, and grows not only com- 
posed, but gay and frolicsome,.. After thrée years battling with 
the paynim, Sir Wilibert sails for England. But now his evil 
genius begins to bestir himself. 1e knight-is taken prisoner, 
and cartied into slavery, in Africa, where he remains, for years. 
Having contrived at last to recover his hberty, it would, we 
should think, have been most. proper fer him to hasten home to 
his Geraldine, especially as he was of a jealous disposition. 
But, instead of this, he un Hantly turns his hack upon home, 
aint resolves to perform a pilgrimage through the holy land. At 
a shrine he meets Sir Ronald de Merton, who has just coa- 
cluded his penance, and Who very sensibly urges im to Be his 
companion to England. Sir Wilibert, however, obstinately per- 
sists in his design of visiting the “ desert lake,” and sundry other 
interesting places, and contents himself with sending a small 
token of remembrance to the Lady Geraldine. Against such 
conduct as this, the author enters her protest; in which protest, 
we 
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we beg leave to join. At last, he thinks of visiting his native 
country, and, on his passage, is seized with fits of impatience to 
reach his castle, with which it would have been lucky had he 
been seized a little earlier. Ln the mean time his mother has 
died of grief on Jearning his captivity, and has left Lady Ge. 
raldine all alone—a dangerous situation for a young and teu ler- 
hearted fair.. So it proves. The hew of Sir Wilibert, named 
Sir Alwyn, @ young knight, with sunny eyes, clustering curls, 
and an exquisite face, form, and voice—in short, a being made 
to be irresistible—visits Lady Geraldine; and she, as was to be 
expected, soon becomes enamoured of him, and consequently 
discovers that what she felt for her guardian was not love. She, 
however, struggles with her new passion, aud finally determines 
to be faithful to her guardian. At this critical period Sir Ro- 
nald appears with the token, is immediately conquered by her 
charms, and persaades her that she is deserted by Sir Wilibert ; 
a thing which we do not marvel much that she easily credits. 
He tes to gain her affections; but they are already bestowed 
on another. As he cannot carry her by sap, he resolves to pro- 
ceed by storm, and accordingly forces her off from the castle. 
Luckily, Sir Alwyn, just at the nick of time, pays her a visit, 
catches Sir Ronald in the very fact of bearing her away, and, 
of course, rescues her. Her consent to receive him for her hus- 
band is ultimately his reward. By this time, the tardy Sir Wili- 
bert has returned, and he arrives at the castle, in a pilgrim’s 
dress, on the bridal eve. He makes himself known, and at first 
complains bitterly, though not in this instance with much 
reason, of “ women’s wiles.” But he soon remembers that he 
may have seemed unkind; and ou this ground he excuses Lady 
Geraldine, and relinquishes her to his rival. Resolved not to be 
outdone in generosity, the lady is on the point of making arash 
yow, but 1s prevented by the despairing language of Sir Alwyn, 
and the dissuasion of Sir Wilibert; the latter of whom declares 
his resolution to retire to a convent. 

We do not think that the author has made quite as much as 
she might have done of this story, ‘ Her poem, however, is by 
no means devoid of merit. It is generally elegant, and contains 
several i es. 

~ The Dark Tedye® is intended as a sequel to Mr. Coleridge’s 
fragmentary tale, entitled “ Love.” We will not say, “ O most 
lame and impotent conclusion!” but we must say that, th it 
18 pretty enough, it is by no means a supplement worthy of the 
beautiful original. 3 

The following poem will give no unfavourable idea of Miss 
Francis’s talents. It is called “ The Farewell,” aud “ addressed 
to Mrs. W. on her departure.” 

* How 
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532 Index-to Anatomical Papers, &c. 


«+ How shall I frame the offering due 

To friendship, kindnesg, and to you! 

The Muse reclines upon her lyre, 

She dews with tears its golden wire; 

How shall the humid chords respire 
Farewell! 


“ Ye hours that shed your cheering ray, 
When social converse charm’d away 
Remembrance keen, and sad despair ; 
Oh! then was hush’d my bosom’s care! 
Ye hours so dear, so bright, so fair, 
To you, farewell! 

** When Anna’s praises woke the song, 
How roll’d each high-them’d strain along !—~ 
But now, when I no more can hear 
The praise of her, so kind and dear, 
To pleasure, poesy, I fear 

I now must bid farewell! 
“ And yet, if Sernia’s gales impart 
Ifealth to thy frame, joy to thy heart ; 
Believe me, yes! believe me true, 
Though I regret to part from you, 
The hour my friendship will not rue, 

That t must bid farewell! 


** One little boon let Anna give: 
! only ask, while we may live, 
‘That Tuou, amidst the courtly train, 
O’er which a monarch thou wilt reign, 
‘To think on me wilt sometimes deign. 
Oh! freight a zephyr with a sigh, 
To me the wing'd regret will fly ; 
Perhaps ’twill check a stealing tear, 
To find I still am something dear 
To her whom now I bid farewell! 





-_ ~~ —_ 


Arr. XUL An Inder to the Anatomical, Medical, Chirur- 
gical and Physiological Papers in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society to the Year 1813, 4to. 10s, Gd. Stace. 
1815. 


"THE art of making Indexes has (thanks to the indefatigable dull- 
ness of the Germans) arrived at such perfection, that avy one, 
who professing to form an index to-any literary or scientific 
work, shall fail in hf¥ object, must be accounted a very careless 
or a very stupid being. Iu many cases, indeed, the index 1s 
compiled with so much skill, as to become far more interesting, 
perhaps even move useful, than the work itself. We are sorry, 

however, 
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however, that we cannot compliment the author of the index 
before us, upon his success in this department of literature, We 
never saw a more meagre and uninteresting catalogue of words, 
alphabetically arranged. Instead of an index rationale, which 
would in many instances supersede the necessity of referring to 
the volumes themselves, we have a dry and useless series of words 
and names. Who will be the wiser for such an enumeration as 
the following? 


*“ Lungs, inflation of, v. 2. p.. 539. Apostemation of, v. 23. 
p- 1372. Case of a lad shot through the, v. 43. p. 151, &c, &c.’" 


When we come to names, the compiler of this index, minimé 
indicatorius, bas only vouchsafed the paginal reference, as 


“ Hunter, Mr. v. 62. p. 447.; v. 63. p. 481.5 v.65. p. 446, 
&e. &c.”” 

We trust that some one else, of more labour and more skill, 
will undertake the task of giving such an index of these valuable 
papers, as will afford some satisfaction to the enquirer, and will 
remedy the deficiencies of this meagre and miserable attempt. 
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The Importauce of Religion both to Society and to the Individual: A Sefmoy 
preached at the Assizes held at Bury St. Edmand’s; Merch Sist, 1815, By the 
Ree. S. Cobbold. . 
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A Sketch of the late Campaign, in the Netherlands. L!}!ustrated by Plates of 
the Battles of Quatre-Bras and Waterloo. By Captain Batty, of the First, or 
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Scott. 8Svo. 7s. é‘ 
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Written by a Gentleman on the Spot 2s. 6d. 
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Chemical cone on yarious Sebjectas, pripciprally relating torthe Improvement 
efthe Arts and Manufactures of the British Dominions, By Samuel Parkes, F.L.S. 
Member of the Geological Society. With Twenty-three Copper-plate Bugravings. 
§ Vols. 18mea, 2. 2s. : 

POLITICAL. 

The Speech of the Right Hon. Henry Grattan, for War, on the Debates in the 
Impérial Parliament, on His Majesty’s Message, on the 25th May, 1815. 9s, 

Au Exposition of the Causes and Character of the War with Great Britain, 
Published by Authority of the American Government, 8vo. 5s. 

Carpe Diem: or the true Policy of Europe at the present Juncture with regard 
to Fratice. 1s. 6d. 

POETRY. 
Ode on the Victory of Waterloo, By Elizabeth Cobbold, 8vo. 1s, 6d, 
DRAMATIC. 

A Chip of the Old Block, or the Village Festival; a Musieal Farce, in two 
Acts. By E. Knight, of the Drury Lane Theatre, 2s. 

The Maid and the Magpye, or Which is the Thief? a Musical Eutertainment, 
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Montague, Esq. 2s. | , 

An Answer to the calamnious sear opedeennelem of the Quarterly Review, the 
British Critic, ‘and Edinburgh Review, in their Comments on Sir William Wraxall’s 
Historical Memoirs of his own Times. By Sir N. W. Wraxall, Bart. 2s. 

An Essay on Bashfulness. 2s. 6c. 
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_ Essays on various Subjects. 1. On the Difficulties in the Way of the Acquisi- 
ton of real Knowledge, 2. On Grammar. 3, On the Management of the 
Temper. 4. On’ the Impolicy of War, 5. On Conversation. By Willidm Pitt 
Searpill, Swo. %s. 6d. 

A Letter to John Beuett, of Pythouse, in the County of Wilts, Esq, sbewing the 
Impracticability of commuting Tithes in the Mahner proposed in “his Essay pub. 
lished by the Bath Agricultural Society. To which are added, Suggestions for 
regulating the Payment of Tithes, adapted to the Spirit of the Times, By ag 
experienced Land Agent. 1s. ee ee 

A Reply, “ Point by Point,” to the Special Report of the Directors’ of the 

frican Institution. By Robert Thorpe, L.L.D.*8v6, 4s. 3. 

The Paris Spectator; or, L’Hermite de le Chaussee D’Autin.. Containing 
Reetwations upon Parisian Manners aud Customs, at the Commencement of the 
: = Century, Translated from the French, By W. Jerdan. 3 Vols, 
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_ LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Mr. Pyne is preparing for the press, Annals of the Royal 


Residences of Windsor Castle, Hampton: Court, Kew, Ken, 
sington, Buckingham House, St. James's, Frogmore, and 
Carlton House, to be embellished. by one hundred coloured 
engraviuigs, fac-similes of drawings by the first artists, repre- 
senting the apartments with their painted cielings, pictures, and 
splendid furniture. ‘The letter-press’ will comprise the archi, 
tectural history of each building, and a description of the pic- 
tures, statues, &c. &c. The work will be published in twenty- 
four monthly numbers, imperial 4to. price one guinea each. 

‘The Articles upon Sesszon's Law, contained in Addington’s 
Penal Statutes, Blackston’s Commentaries, Burn’s and Wil- 
liams’ Justice, Const’s and Nolan’s Poor Laws, East’s and 
Hawkins’ Pleas of the Crown, and Tomlin’s Law Dictionary, 
alphabetically arranged. By the Rev. S. Clapham, M.A. 
Vicar of Christ Church, is nearly ready for the press. 

The ninth volume of Dr. Shaw's General Zoology, being 
the continuation of the Birds, will be published in ‘the course 
of next month. This volume has been written by J. Stephens, 
Esq. by whom, Dr. Leach, and Dr. Blainville, the whole of 
the System wil! be completed. 

A Correspondence of Lifteen of the most important Years of the 
Life of the late David lume, Esq. is preparing for publication, 
OTHER WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

A volume of Practical Sermons by the late Dr. Scott, 
Rector of Simonburne. r 4 
Waterloo, and other Poems, by Mr. Edmund 1. Swift, a 

lineal descendant of the celebrated Dean of St. Patrick. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of M. L. Ramsey, of 
Charleston, S.C. edited by David Ramsey, M. D. from’ the 
American edition. 

Paris during the interesting Month of July, 1815, ina Series 
of Letters to a Friend in London, by W. D. Fellowes, Esq. 

- An Introduction to Prudence, or Directions, Counsels, and 
Cautions, tending to prudent Management of Affairs in common 
Life. By Thomas Fuller, M.D. 

The Present of a Mistress to a Young Servant, consisting of 
friendly Advice and real Histories. By Mrs. Taylor, of 
Ongar, author of ‘* Maternal Solicitude,” &c. 7 ) 

n Illustration of the Liturgy and Service of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, with an introductory Sketch | 
of the History of the British Church, as connected with the pri- 
mitive Church of Christ, by the Rev. 7. Pruen, Curate of Ald- 
dourn, Wilts. | 

A Manuul for the Parish Priest, being a few Hints onthe 
Pastoral Care, to the younger Clergy of the Church of | 
England. 





